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One of the searching tests of a civili- 
zation is its success in making prosper- 
ous and happy the people who are its 
constituent members. It should provide 
for them conditions that are sound and 
Stable, so that they can rest serene in the 
confidence that if they do their part all 
will be well. 

They will have free opportunity to vie 
on fair terms with their neighbors, under 
conditions which make it likely that the 
best man will win most, but that all who 
are competent, who will work well, who 
are honest and play their part, will find 
the chance to contribute their thought, 
their labor, to the common effort, and 
need not feel uncertainty or anxiety as 
to the future so long as they keep up 
their end. They need not fear the arbi- 
trariness of a sovereign, or of an ogli- 
archy that holds itself in power by force 
or fraud. 

Neither should they have to apprehend 
a& harsh or unmanageable economic sys- 
tem that may unaccountably shift its 
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Highest in Months 


March Production Exceeded 
That During February by 
56,000 Marchines | 


Ae production during 
4 March was greater than any month | 
since last June and exceeded the pre- 
ceding month by 56,000 units, accord- 
ing to the monthly report on motor 
vehicles issued April 23 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Factory sales during the month to- 
taled 276,341 units, including passenger 
cars, trucks and taxicabs. The figure 
compares with 396,388 units during 
March of 1930 and 585,455 units during 
March of 1929, according to the report. 

The output during the first quarter of 
the year was 33 per cent below that of 
the corresponding period of 1930 and 54 
per cent under the same quarter of 
1929. The decline was greater in pas- 
senger cars than in trucks, the latter 
showing a reduction of 20 per cent and 
36 per cent, respectively, from the two 
previous years, the report shows. 


Heavy Gold Imports 
Are Discussed by 


Treasury Department | 


Reduction in Buying Rate 
Of Bankers’ Bills Is Not 
Expected to Check Inflow | 
From Abroad 


The Department of the Treasury has 
no reason to expect that the reduction 
of the buying rate on bankers’ bills, just 
announced by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, will have the effect of check- 
ing the present inflow of gold from abroad 
according to an oral statement April 23, 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


needs or slow down its activities, so that |in behalf of the Department. 


they, the competent working members of 
the group, may be thrown in despair 
on their own resources, unable to find 


remunerative employment, unable to meet | 


their contracted obligations, unable to 


provide food or clothing, or a roof for! 


their own wives and children. 
Opportunity to Work 

They should not have to apprehend 
that through no conceivable fault of 
their own, in spite of their eagerness to 
work, their tried ,and proven experience, 
their competence and reliability as work- 
ers, they may become victims of blind, 
cold economic forces. 


A free State, a free economic system 
Owes its very existence to the fact that 
it, provides and maintains conditions un- 
der which its members have the oppor- 
tunity to earn their living in their own 
way in so far as that way is compatible 
with the welfare of others, and of the 
group as a whole. It does not owe a 
man a living; it owes him the fair chance 
to make his own living. 


If it were otherwise, if the State owed | 


a living to each of its members, then the 
members, in return, would have to yield 
individuality of choice and occupation, 
and take whatever forms and conditions 
of living the State might prescribe. This 
is not our way. We believe otherwise, and 
have built and developed our system on 
the Other basis of favorable opportunity 
for individual ambition and aspiration. 
Theory Under Examination 

That is the American theory; it is the 
theory of most of the civilized world. 
But occasionally—too often—there come 
tides in our affairs that abruptly and 
insistently call that theory into queston. 
We are in the deep waters of one of these 
tides now. Some millions of our fellow 
citizens are out of work. Try as they 
will, can not find work. 


They have plenty to offer. They are 


healthy, honest, skilled in some profes- | 
Sion or trade, or in some detail of a trade. | 


For years they have been successfully ren- 
dering service in return for salary or 
wages. Their success, and the buoyancy 
of business, has brought them better and 
better working conditions and larger 
emolument. 


Then, unaccountably, business has 
Slowed its pace. Less production is 
needed; indeed, wares already produced 
are not consumed. Industry after indus- 
try is more or less in distress; company 
after company has to tighten its lines, 
slow down its wheels, 
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Chinese Bandits Ask 
Goods as Ransom 


a | 
American Missionary Held for | 
Variety of Items 


Chinese bandits who are holding the 
Rev. Bert N. Nelson, American mission- | 
ary Captive since last October, are de-| 
manding gramophone __ records, _ wrist | 
watches, tennis balls, fresh fruit and 
other commodities as a part of his ran- 
som, according to an announcement April 
23 by the Department of State. 

The Rey. Kristofer N. Tvedt, a Nor- 
wegian citizen already has been ransomed. 
The Department's announcement follows 
in full text: 


In a telegram dated April 21, from the 
American Consul General at Hankow,| 
China, Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, it is re-| 
ported that the Rev. Kristofer N. Tvedt | 
arrived in Hankow on April 20; and that} 
in addition to money demands, the| 
brigands now desire the mission authori- 
ties to supply gramophone records, ten-| 
nis rackets and balls, basket balls, chess | 
boards, wrist watches, fountain pens, foot- | 
balls, fresh fruit, ammunition and other | 
things. 

It is further reported that the Rev. 
Bert N. Nelson is well and that the 
brigands have promised to releasé on re- 
ceipt of $10.C00 less the amount expended 
for the articles mentioned above. ‘The 
Consul General states that if the brigands 
keep their promise Mr. Nelson should be 
released within a week. 

Data: The Rev. Bert N. Nelson, an 
American missionary has been held cap- 
tive by bandits since October, 1930. Mr. | 
Tvedt, who is understood to be a Nor-| 
wegian, and who had been held by the! 
bandits with Mr. Nelson, was recently 
released on payment of ransom. 


shrink its produc- | 


Money conditions were described in the 
statement as being so easy that the bill 
rate change will hardly be a factor in 
the gold movement which has continued 
some months. The new rate operative in 
New York represented a reduction of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent, to 1*s per cent for 
| bills up to 45 days. Additional informa- 
| tion was made available as follows: 


The United States stock of monetary 
gold on April 22 was $4,719,000,000, or 
$126,000,000 above the total held on Dec. 
|31. It represents an increase of $281,- 
000,000 in a year. 


Purpose of Reduction 


In reducing the bill rate, the New York 
bank chose that course of making the 
money market still easier. By so doing, 
| the New York market for short-term pa- 
| per was deemed to be less attractive to 
| foreigners The immediate reaction of 
| the reduction was a firming of French 
exchange, but the Treasury regarded that 
}as a temporary result and a _ natural 
| course. 
The Treasury looks upon present con- 
| ditions as being such as to preclude the 
}expectation of material effect from re- 
|duced bill rates or even reduced redis- 
;count rates., It regards the movement 
;of gold as a whole in consonance with 
| general conditions which exist and which 
cause the shipments to be inbound in- 
| stead of outbound in harmony with the 
balance of trade. 


Respecting changes in the New York 
reserve rediscount rate, any revision 
|downward would place it on a new low 
level. It is now 2 per cent. The changes 
| heretofore made by the Federal reserve 
| banks have never been less than one- 
half of 1 per cent, but there is no inhibi- 
| tion against a reduction of one-quarter 
| Of 1 per cent. The Treasury, however, fails 
| to observe where any benefit would come 
from a further reduction in that charge. 


Gold From France 


Much of the present importation of gold 
is from France whereas it has previously 
| been coming from the Argentine and 
|Canada. It is believed that some of the 
|French shipments to the United States | 
| represented gold from Spain although it 
|is impossible to segregate the amounts. 
| Political conditions in Spain where a re- 
; public has just been formed have caused 
| the flight of some capital from that coun- 
try and the assumption is that it moved 
| first to France because of the proximity 
| that country offered. 


Some of the shipments to the United 
States in the last year, and probably more 
lately, have arrived here to be put into 
American investments because of the rec- 
ognized safety of investments here. Some 
gold has come here also to pay the bal- 
ances on dollar bonds and for interest 
payments since when these payments can 
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| class. 


The United 


Women’s Wages 


At Lower Level | 
In New York City 


| Survey Made by State Agency 
in 


Reveals Lower Scale 
Nearly All Lines Com- 
pared to Fall of 1929 


Sale Clerks on Full 
Time Are Exception 

General Decrease Is Noted in 
Salaries Offered for Factory, 


Office. Domestic and Laun- 
dry Work 


New York, N. Y., April 23. 


“Despite public statéments that wages 
are not being lowered, there can be no 
doubt that the wage levels of Women work- 
ers in the City of New York have de- 
clined sharply,” it was stated today by 
the Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
State Department of Labor. 

This conclusion, according to the state- 
ment, is based upon data relating to the 


wages offered in New York City for vari- | 


ous types of women’s work in the Fall of 
1929 and the wages offered for the same 
work in January and February, 1931, wage 
figures and information for both periods 
being secured from the Manhattan, Bronx 
and Brooklyn branches of the State Em- 
ployment Bureau, the classified advertise- 
ments in a New York newspaper and a 
large commercial agency specializing in 


| office help. 


Comparative Figures 

The comparative figures are set forth 
in a report compiled under the direction 
of Miss Frieda Miller, head of the Divi- 
sion of Women in Industry, for submis- 
sion to Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial 
Commissioner. 

With the exception of women working 
as permanent, full-time sales clerks, who 
“seem to have been able to maintain their 
previous salaries in most cases,” the 
clerical or white-collar worker “must have 
had to adjust her life during the last 
vear to lower standards of living in order 
to make her reduced earnings cover the 
necessities of life,’ the report states. 

“Before the crash in the stock market 
and the decline in business generally, 
clerk's wages ranged from $10 to $22 a 
week, with the general average between 
$15 and $18. In February, 1931, 
were offered $8 to $18 a week and much 
higher educational standards were re- 
quired. Wages for typists dropped from 
a range of $15 to $22 to one of $12 to 
$21, with the $12 offer being the more 
usual. Stenographers have fared even 
worse, their rates dropping from $15 for 
a beginner and $35 for an expert to $9 
and $20, respectively. 

Other Reductions 


“In two instances wages for the iden- 
tical position were secured for the two 
periods; one poistion previously paid $20 
and now offers $15, while the other was 
$25 and now is $18 a week. In like man- 
ner bookkeepers were Offered $23 to $25 
a week and now the orders come in for 
$15. Telephone operators at private boards 
have been reduced from $18 and $20 a 
week to $15 for a starting wage. Op- 


erators of office machines who previously | 


were paid $14 now are getting $12 a week 
Even hand addressers are receiving a lower 


wage, as the piece rate used to be $2.50 | 


a thousand and now is $2 for the same 
amount of work. 

“Specialized office workers, 
those having experience in 
companies or banks and brokerage houses, 
have received approximately the same re- 
ductions. Figures comparing yearly earn- 
ings of women in banking and brokerage 
firms in October, 1929, and October, 1930, 
show a decline for siatistical clerks of 
from $1,800 to $1,600; for senior book- 
keepers from $2,600 to $2,000; assistant 
pookkeepers from $1,800 to $1,500. 

Pay for Domestic Work 

“Among restaurant workers, the cashiers 
seem to be the only type for whom a defi- 
nite record of declining wages was noted. 
Previously they had been offered $23 a 
week and now $18. One report of a re- 
duction of wages for waitresses concerned 
a large chain of lunch rooms which for- 
merly paid $10 a week to waitresses and 
is now paying $6. Soda dispensers have 


such as 


been cut from $23 to $15 a week; part-| 


time saleswomen frem $15 a week to $12 
a week, and extras from $3 and $4 a 
day to $2 and $3. 


“Wages for domestic workers apparently | 


have gone down more than any other 
Before the depression, wages for 
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| AIR CODE IS MADE STRICTER 


TO PROMOTE SAFETY IN FLYING 


‘Moral Irresponsibility’ Now 


Grounds for Revocation of 


License Under New Federal Regulations 


REQUIREMENTS to increase safety | 
in aviation are strengthened by r>- 


cent changes in air commerce regula- 
tions, summarized in a statement issued 
April 23 by the Aeronautics Branch of 


the Department of Commerce. 

“Moral irresponsibility” of an aircraft 
owner or manufacturer is set forth in 
the new regulations as grounds for the 
revocation or suspension of licenses. 
Passenger transportation is restricted to 
“conventional types of heavier-than- 
air craft.” A list of safety equipment 
to be carried by licensed aircraft is 
specified under the rules, and exhibi- 
tion parachute jumping is placed under 
the control of the Aeronautics Branch. 
Special requirements in the mechanical 
repairing of planes also are named. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A revised edition of the Air Com- 
merce Regulations, including amend- 
ments to the regulations which have 
been promulgated since the previous 
edition, has been issued by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. Among changes which ap- 
pear in the revised edition is one pro- 


viding a special classification for light 
airplanes among the weight classes of 
aircraft for which a licensed transport 
pilot may be rated. : 
Transport pilots, according to the 
regulations, may carry passengers for 
hire only in aircraft of the weight 
classes which they have operated satis- 
factorily in flight tests conducted by 
Aeronautics Branch inspectors, and such 
weight classes for which pilots have 
qualified are noted on the rating sheets 
which accompany their licenses. 
Heretofore, the first weight class has 
included all planes of not more than 
3,500 pounds gross weight. In_ the 
amended regulations, however, the first 
weight class includes planes of not more 
than 1,000 pounds gross weight, the 
second weight class being 1,000 to 3,500 
pounds gross weight. — 
According to the revised regulations, 
transport and limited commercial] pilots 
may not carry passengers for hire in 
licensed aircraft other than conven- 
tional types of heavier-than-air craft, 
which are defined as those which de- 
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Air Corps Locates Increased Activity President Served 


Surviving ‘Aces’ 


| In Service and Few Are 


| ~ . 
| Only 22 Such Flyers Are Still 
Flying Commercially | 
i 22 of the 55 living World War 

“aces” of the Army are still con- 
nected with the military service, accord- | 
ing to information made available April | 


| 23 at the Department of War, and but 


| 


seven members of this group are en- 
gaged in active service with the Air 
Corps. 

Search for 28 “missing” aces of the 
original group of 72 pilots credited with 
five or more victories in aerial combat 
has just been concluded, it was ex- 
plained, and the location of all living 
aces now is known to the Air Corps. 

Additional information made available 
at the Department of War follows: 

Apparently only a small percentage | 
of the World War aces are active in 
commercial aviation, though definite 
knowledge of the professions being fol- 
lowed is not available for all of the liv- 
ing members of the group. Replies 
from friends or the officers themselves 
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Mr. La Follette Says 
_ Cure for Depression | 
Is Not in Wage Cuts: 


| 
‘Commerce and Labor De-| 


;made available as follows: 


Of Industry in 
Mareh Unusual 


partments Explain Signifi-| 
cance of Expansion Re-| 
corded by Reserve Board 


Factory Employment 


And Pay Rolls Aided 


Output of Steel and Cotton | 
Mills Higher, Contrary to! 
Usual Condition for This | 
Time of the Year 


An increase in indusirial activity for! 
the month of March was shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its monthly 
summary of business conditions made 
public April 23, and it was declared orally 
at the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor that this was a “healthy sign” be- 
cause there is ordinarily little change from 
February. Additional information was 


The usual seasonal increase in factory 
pay rolls in the period covered by the 
summary was accepted as significant also 
in that seasonal increases in many lines 


| that are calculated in industrial indexes 


Reductions in Pay and In- 
dustrial Mergers Mean 
Permanent Unemploy- 
ment, He Declares 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Senator La 
Foilette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, declared in 
an address today before the Ford Hall 
Forum, that prosperity could not be re- 
stored to the United States through the 
medium of industrial mergers and in wage 
reductions. 


have been less than normal amounts. The | 
Board’s summary showed “a considerable | 
increase” in the daily average output of | 
steel and the activity of cotton mills in- | 
creased at a time when there is ordinarily 
no change, or possibly a decline. 

Department of Commerce figures, al- | 
though incomplete, showed an increase in | 
shoe production. Whether this increase | 
in output would be maintained in the 
post-Easter season at the same rate was) 
not revealed by the preliminary statistics 
that have been compiled by any of the! 
Government specialists, but the trade re- 
ports received indicated that the produc- 
tion was being maintained. 


| Guide, 


iC 
| 
; Ss 


“Mergers and reductions of wages mean 
permanent unemployment and _ iowered | 
purchasing power, “said Mr. La Follette. 


Employment Increases 
The summary follows in full text: 


clerks | 


insurance | 


“It means a debased standard of living 
and degradation of citizenship.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s address follows in full text: 

In times of national crises, such as we 
are now experiencing, a spirit of skepti- 
cism is likely to arise in regard to ideas 
and policies which had been accepted un- 
| questioningly so long as more favorable 
| conditions provided a reasonably com- | 
fortable existence for the greater part of | 
the masses of the people. 


cannot be regarded as sacred if they fail! 
to maintain and promote the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole. 


Laissez Faire Policy Criticized | 


The philosophy of laissez faire applied 
| during the last 10 years has brought dis- | 
jaster. It is obvious that we can not 
manage our highly developed and intri- | 
cate machinery upon the basis of ideas | 
of organization and control developed in | 
|a predominately agricultural and _ indi- | 
| vidualistic society 150 years ago. These | 
ideas have in fact been abandoned by} 
some of our more advanced industrial | 
|and financial leaders as well as by our! 
| economists. 

It is significant that a committee of 
prominent industrialists, including two 
New Englanders, Mr. Dennison and Mr.| 
McElwein, in drafting a report dealing 
with the regulation of factory operators, | 
| stated that “among a substantial group! 
|of employers the doctrine of laissez faire 
has been superseded by a realization that 
unemployment is at least partially pre- 
ventable. “These employers,” the com- 
mittee said, “are no longer content pas- 
sively to accept the social and economic 
wastes accompanying recurring unemploy- 
ment crises. No longer is it believed that} 
|the vast majority of jobless workers 
reached that unfortunate state through 
| personal incapacity or sheer indolence. A 
new generation of business men frankly , 
accepts a major share of the responsibilty 
for the instability of industrial opera- 
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New Law on Military | 
Purchases Construec 


Applies Only to Direct Buying, 
Says Comptroller General | 


The provisions of the law in the Army 
and Navy appropriation acts for the fis- 
cal year 1932 to the effect that the Secrc- 
|tary of the Department shall, under cer- | 
tain conditions, purchase or contract for} 
only articles of the growth, production or | 
manufacture of this country are applica- | 
ble only to direct purchases or contracts | 
| for direct purchases, according to a letter | 
from the Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- | 
Carl, to the Secretary of the Navy, Charles | 
Francis Adams, made public April 23. 

The following information also is con- | 
tained in the Comptroller General's letter, | 
dated April 20: | 

The specific questions presented may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Whether and to what extent the stat- 
utory provision is applicable in cases of | 
procurement of armor, gun forgings, and | 
projectiles where some of the raw ma-/| 
terials such as chromium, manganese, 
nickel, etc., entering into the composition | 
|of steel used in the products are obtained | 
in limited quantities in this country al-| 
though at a higher price and it is the| 
usual practice to procure such materials | 
from abroad, although the steel itself, as| 
well as the finished products, is manu- 
factured entirely in the United States. | 

2. Whether the provision applies to (a) 
contracts for the construction of build-| 
ings or other structures, ‘b) contracts for | 
the furnishing of mechanical equipment 
by a private contractor and installation by 
Government force under supervision of the 
contractor's representative, and (‘c) con- 
tracts for the delivery and installation by 
the contractor of mechanical equipment 

3. Whether the phrase “within the limits 
of the United States” as used in the law 
includes the territories and insular pos- 
sessions, i. e., Alaska, Hawaii, the Philip- | 
pine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, and the | 
Canal Zone. | 

The specific terms of the provisions of 
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| little change from February 


Nation-wide | 
depression breeds self-examination, awak- | 
ens a realization that human institutions | 


| Spring Wheat Belt. 


Production and Employment.—Industrial 
production increased 2 per cent further 
in March and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index stood at 88 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 average, compared 
with 104 per cent in March 1930. There 


|G. Redington, 


| 


was a considerable increase in daily aver- | 


age output of steel, which ordinarily shows 
to 
while production of automobiles increased 
by about the -usual seasonal percentage, 


March, | 


Activity at cotton mills increased slightly, ’ 


contrary to the ordinary seasonal move- 
ment, and there was a substantial increase 
in output of shoes. In the first half of 
April steel mill activity declined. 

The number of men employed at fac- 
tories increased between the middle of 
February and the middle of March by 
about the usual seasonal amount. In the 
iron and steel and automobile industries 
somewhat larger than usual increases | 
were shown and at textile mills and shoe | 
factories, where the number employed or- 
dinarily declines in March, substantial in- 
creases in employment were reported. In 
the agricultural machinery and petroleum 
refining industries and at car-building | 
shops, employment declined contrary to} 


| the usual seasonal trend, and in the au- 


tomobile tire and fertilizer industries, em- 
ployment increased less than usual. 


More Building Contracts 


Volume of building contracts awarded 
in March increased considerably from 
February, according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, reflecting in large part de- 
velopments of a seasonal character. Con- 
tracts for residential building increased 
seasonally and were in about the same 
volume as a year ago, while contracts 
for public works and utilities rose to the 


{high level of March, 1930. 


Agriculture.—Definite improvement in 
moisture conditions in the drought area 
was an important development in March 
and the first week of April; supplies of 
moisture in the topsoil have been replen- 
ished, but the subsoil continued to be 
dry in certain ageas, particularly in the 
Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates, based on April 1 con- 
ditions, indicate a Winter wheat crop of 
644,000,000 bushels, about 100,000,000 bush- 
els larger than the five-year average and 
40,000,000 more than last year. Intentions 
to plant, as reported March 1, indicate a 
considerable reduction in Spring wheat 
acreage, and an increase in acreage to 
be planted to corn. 

Distribuiion.—Volume of  freight-car 
loadings increased seasonally in March 
and department store sales increased dur- 
ing the Easter season by about the usual 
amount. 

Prices.—The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices continued to decline in 
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24-cent Dinner 


White House Guests Partake 
Of ‘Economy Meal’ Devised 
By Federal Bureau 


OON-DAY dinners costing 24 cents 
LN each were served to President and 
Mrs. Hoover and their guests by Girl 
Scouts at the White House on April 
23, according to a statement issued by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
The economical lunches were prepared 

accordance with the Family Food 
as recommended to _ families 
throughout the country by the Bureau 
of Home Economics and by the Presi- 
dent's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, it was explained. Further in- 
formation obtained from the statement 
follows: 

The occasion was the opening of the 
celebration of Better Homes Week in 
‘America during which Girl Scouts dem- 


in 


| Onstrated their skill in homemaking by 
| providing the dinner for the President 


and Mrs. Hoover and six outstanding 
figures in national life who had been 
invited to share the simple meal cooked 
and served by six Girl Scouts at the 
National Girl Scouts Little House in 
Washington. 

The meal was planned to cost only 
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Education of Public 


On Problem of Game 
Protection Is Urged 


hief of Biological Survey 
Says Conditions Leading 
To Extinction of Wild 
Life Can Be Remedied 


Conditions which are causing a gradual 
diminution of the numbers of wild life | 
lin the United States, particularly migra- | 
|tory waterfowl, can be remedied, and in- | 
|formation of the public on the subject | 
is one of the things most needed, Paul 
chief of the. Biological 
Survey, said in a statement issued April 
23 by the Department of Agriculture. 
Game legislation, he said, is the primary 
influence in saving wild life. Influences 
in its extinction are destruction of the 
habits of animals, unwise drainage, and 
jack of control of predatory animals. The 
Natvement follows in full text: 

Lack of Information 

“Speaking to the members of the Izaak 

Walton League of America at their con- 


; vention, in the Sherman Hotel. Chicago. 


today ‘April 23) Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed present-day 
conditions unfavorable to wild life and 
presented possible measures of relief. 
“Of all the handicaps under which wild 
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Reduction in Estimates 
Of Budget Is Foreseen 


3.] 


A budget estrmate to the next session 
of Congress for appropriations held to the 
minimum and an avoidance of both in- 
creased taxation and bond issues to meet 
Treasury expenditures were predicted in 
an oral statement by Senator Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Iowa, on April 23. Mr. Dickin- 
son conferred recently with Administration 
officials, but spoke, he said. on his own 
authority. He also gave the following 
information: 


There will be no increase in taxes as a 
result of the present Treasury situation. 
The way to avoid increased taxation is to 
reduce expenditures. If the Government 
applies the rigid rule of economy, no tax 
increase will be required. And by the 
same policy of economy, a bond issue as 
an alternative to tax increase would be 
poor financing. 

The Federal public building program can 
only be an emergency program. It is nota 
permanent construction policy. When the 
present authorized program is completed, 
the appropriations for public buildings 
should be curtailed to the minimum, Con- 
gress must keep such appropriations for 


public buildings down to an emergency | 


basis. 

This policy that will govern in effect- 
ing governmental economies is outstand- 
ing. 

The next budget submitted to Congress 
will be a very economical budget. The 
Administration of the Government is be- 
hind an economical program. This means 
that Congressional appropriations should 


be held down to bed rock, with no in-| 


creases of salaries and with no extraor- 
dinary expenditures. 


AMERICAN PROPOSALS COMPLETED 
FOR WORLD RADIO CONFERENCES 


To Be Submitted to Signatory Nations in Advance of 
Copenhagen and Madrid Meetings 


V ORLD-WIDE technical develop- 
ments of the past two years in the 
field of radio, and ways and means of 
applying them to best advantage in 
the interest of all nations, will be con- 


Sidered at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Technical Consulting Commit- 
tee on Radio Communications which 
convenes in Copenhagen next month, 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of 
the Federal RadiO Commission, and a 
delegate to the conference, announced 
orally April 23. 

Leading radio scientists of the world 
will exchange views jand appraise the 
Status of international radio at this 
Symposium, Dr. Jolliffe explained. The 
mecting, the second scssion of the Com- 
mittec, will be held from May 27 to 
June 8, and is hled preparatory to the 
Interntaional Radiotelegraph Confer- 
ence scheduled for Madrid next year, 
which has treaty-making powers. 

American proposais for both the Co- 
penhagen and Madrid conferences have 
been completed, Dr, Jolliffe explained, 


| activities can 


| and will be submittcd to all signatory 


nations for preliminary consideration, 
so they will be prepared to take up dis- 
cussion at the forthcoming conferences. 

Recommendations of other nations 


|" similarly are being circularized. 


Only by strict coordination of radio 
/ the maximum use be 
obtained from the channels and facil- 


| ities available to: the entire world, Dr. 


Jolliffe pointed out. With developments 
in radio technique, it is possible to min- 
imize interference and to reduce chan- 
nel widths in such a manner as to in- 
crease the capacity of the radio spec- 
trum, but all nations must employ 
modern methods and apparatus, if in- 
ternational interference is to be averted. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Department 


| of State and by Dr. Jolliffe respecting 


the Copenhagen deliberations: 

The Committee meets every two years 
under the terms of the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention adopted in 


{ “eae 
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To English Labor, 
| Says Dr. Klein 


Dole Injurious 


‘It Also Constitutes Excessive 

| Burden to Taxation, As- 
serts Assistant Secretary 
Of Commerce 


Expresses His Views 
To Senator Dickinson 


‘Declares in Letter That Tar- 
iff Legislation Abroad Last 
Year Was Not Attributable 
To Legislation Here 


| The unemployment “dole,” as it exists in 


| 


| England, is ‘a hopelessly excessive burden 

to taxation” and it “stultifies the ambition 
lof labor groups and has led industry to 
account for it as partial payment of 
| wages,” Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant 
| Secretary of Commerce, asserted in a let- 
ter dated April 21, just received and made 
| public by Senator Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Iowa. 

Dr. Klein also stated that foreign tariff 
legislation in 1930 was not attributable 
to tariff legislation here. His letter fol- 
lows in full text: 

Review of Tariff Changes 


“In accordance with your request of 
| yesterday, I have had some material as- 
!sembled on the questions in which you 
are interested. There is attached here- 
with a review of European tariff changes 
during 1930 which, I think, will answer 
your purpose in that connection. I be- 
lieve that you will clearly see that this 
| statement shows that foreign tariff leg- 
lislation is not attributable to our tariff. 
There is also attached a copy of my radio 
broadeast of last Sunday evening, April 
19, which has a bearing on the tariff 
situation. ; 

“On unemployment doles, the experi- 
ence of Great Britain is particularly illum- 
inating and consequently the inclosed ma- 
terial deals largely with conditions in that 
country. It is in Great Britain that 
“dole” in the sense of payment of relief 
over and above what would be required 
under an ‘nsurance scheme on a purely 
actuarial basis, has been employed whereas 
in Germany, the other European country, 
| where unemployment relief has been par- 
|ticularly burdensome, no such extension 
| has been undertaken. 
| Criticism of Dole 
| “The principal criticism of the ‘dole’ 
is so clearly exemplified in the repeated 
statements of British leaders that the 
‘dole’ is demoralizing labor. It is a hope- 
llessly excessive burden to taxation. It 
stultifies the ambition of labor groups 
land has led industry to account for it as 
| partial payment of wages.” 
| Assistant Secretary Klein inclosed with 
| this letter a statement under the head of 
i“Dole Now Closely Featured in British 
| Unemployment Insurance,” as follows: 
| British unemployment insurance was 
| initiated by an act of parliament in 1911 
| which provided for a scheme of compul- 
sory insurance against unemployment in 
a few specified industries. Based on the 
required contributions from workers, em- 
ployers and the National Exchequer, a 
benefit of $1.70 a week became payable to 
persons who were capable of work and 
unable to obtain suitable employment and 
who had contributed to the unemploy- 
ment fund for 26 weeks prior to the un- 
employment. The scheme was put into 
effect during a period of comparatively 
light unemployment ‘contributions were 
required from July, 1912, and benefit pay- 
ments began in January, 1913), and dur- 
ing the war years of heavy employment 
the unemployment fund accumulated an 
undistributed balance of about $73,000,- 
000. ‘In 1916, workers engaged in the 
production of raw materials were in- 
cluded in the system.) 

In 1920 the scheme was extended to in- 
clude most of the industrial workers of 
the country. Rates of contributions were 
increased from 5 to 8 cents a week on 
the part of workers employers, separately, 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Labor Law Conflicts 
With Daylight Saving 


Women Workers in Pennsyl- 
vania on Standard Time 


HarrisBurG, Pa., April 23, 


Only Eastern Standard Time is recog- 
nized by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry in the application of 
the women's labor law and the child 
labor law, according to a statement issued 
by the Department. 

Women and girls employed in factories 
| may not be required or permitted to work 
| before 7 a. m. daylight saving time, it was 
| stated, because the laws limit such work- 
/ers to 10 hours a day between 6 a. m. and 

10 p. m. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Dr. A. M. Northrup, Secretary of the 
Department of Labor and Incustry, cau- 
tions employers of women and minors in 
communities of Pennsylvania that may 
adopt daylight saving time to be on their 
guard to avoid mistakes that would con- 
stitute illegal employment. He points out 
{that the Women’s Labor Law and the 
| Child Labor Law recognize only Eastern 
| Standard Time in limiting daily working 
| hours. 

The Bureau of Inspection of the De- 
partment, which is charged with the en- 
forcement of these laws, today issued the 
following statement: 
| “As examples of probable errors by em- 
| ployers, women over 21 years may work 
|in factories between 6 a. m. and 10 p. m., 
| provided the daily limitation of 10 hours 
/is not exceeded. For a factory that has 
adopted a daylight saving schedule, it 
| would not be permissible to have female 
employes start working before 7 o'clock, 
Daylight Saving Time, though they could 
legally work as late as 11 o'clock of the 
same time. Girls under 21 years who may 
not engage in any employment after 9 
|p. m., are permitted to work until 10 p. m., 
}under a Daylight Saving Time schedule. 

“Minors of their sex under 16 years are 
| prohibited from working before 6 a. m, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 
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Plans to Prevent 
Bubonie Plague 
Are Described 


_Rat- proofing of Buildings 
And Intensive Poisoning 
Campaigns Urged by Pan) 
American Delegates 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The problem of eradicating bubonic | 
plague was discussed at the session of the | 
Second Pan American Conference of Health 


ers April 23, called by Dr. Hugh S. 
iene Burgecn General of the United 
States Public Health Service, and_Direc- 
tor of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, | 
to consider health problems of mutual 
interest to Pan American countries. 

Dr. Fernando Rensoli, representing Cuba 
at the Conference, praised the work being 
done in the west coast countries of South 
America and the excellent results ob-| 
tained. He said in Cuba, while there had | 
been no plague for many years, a great | 
deal of effort is being continually ex-| 
pended in preventive work. Rat-proofing | 
of new buildings has ben done, he said, | 
and many old buildings and docks have 
been rat-proofed. 

Rat-proofing Urged 

Dr. Bolivar J. Lloyd, of the Pan Ameri- | 
can Sanitary Bureau, said that while | 
poisoning of rats must be done thoroughly, | 
in his opinion poisoning alone is insuffi- | 
cient to eradicate the danger of plague | 
in many instances, and poisoning should | 
be acompanied by rat-proofing as well. 

Assistant Surgeon General F. A. Car-| 
melia, of the Foreign and Insular Quar- 
antine and Immigration Division of the 
Public Health Service, discussed the work 
done by the Public Health Service in| 
flea surveys. He said when plague is ac- 
tually existent in a city, poisoning is highly 
effective, but in order to entirely eradicate 
plague from many cities it is necessary 
to do rat-proofing as well. 

He referred to the late Dr. H. R. Carter, 
of the Public Health Service, who he | 
quoted as saying it is virtually impossible | 
to eradicate any species of plague-carry- | 
ing rodent or insect by attacking only the | 
adult rodents or insects themselves, since | 
this process does not guarantee the de-| 
struction of a new generation. In order 
to insure their extermination it is neces- | 
sary either to cut off the food supply or} 
to destroy the breeding places, he said. | 

Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan, of Peru, | 
outlined the work being done by Peruvian 
authorities and emphasized the importance | 
of eradicating rats. He recommended in- | 
tensive poisoning campaigns, which have | 
given excellent results in Ecuador and | 
Peru, but he added it is likewise important | 
that buildings be made rat proof. The im-| 
portance of eradicating rats on vessels 
from infected ports was emphasized, and 
Dr. Carmelia also referred to the impor- 
tance of rat-proofing steamers. 





Narcotic Regulation 


The conference then turned briefly to 
consideration of the question of narcotic 
regulation. Surgeon General Cumming | 
referred to it as a question of “very great- | 
est importance,’ adding that it has 
troubled the United States for a number 
of years. 


The conference also discussed the diffi- 
culties encountered in each country in pre- 
venting smuggling and illicit sale of habit- 
forming drugs. Dr: W. L. Treadway, As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the Mental Hy- 
giene Division, United States Public Health 
Service, said the problems met by all coun- 
tries in this respect were largely similar, | 
and must be met in the same.way. | 


Several resolutions, which were not} 
made public, were introduced by dele-| 
gates, placing the conference on record 
regarding the control and use of narcotics 
for medicinal purposes. These resolutions, | 
largely similar in their provisions, were | 
referred to a committe of the conference | 
for a single redraft combining the chief | 
features of each. This redraft will be 
reported out and acted upon later in the 
conference. 


‘Air Lines Seeking 


| Growth of Business Foreseen 


| Commerce for Aeronautics, stated orally 


| scientist in Massachusetts, using the ma- 


| sun's radiation. 


| perhaps once in a long period of time. By 
|noting how the cycles have operated in 
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_ Package Deliveries 


By Assistant Secretary 
Of Commerce 


FT RANSTORTATION of compact, val- | 
uable, and perishable commodities 

not ordinarily shipped by: air mail is a 
line of business which American air 
transport services have begun to culti- 
vate and find helpful in their search for 
new sources of revenue, Col. Clarence 
M. Young, the Assistant Secretary of 


April 23. f 

European air lines now are running 
“air freighters,” the Assistant Secre- 
tary said, and the ultimate develop- 
ment of a comparable volume of freight, 
parcel, and express business in the | 
United States is to be expected. | 

“A real field of service is indicated 
in the air transportation of many kinds 
of merchandise either by air freight or | 
air express,” Col. Young remarked. | 
“The field no doubt will be opened up 
in the near future.” 

Additional information made avail- 
able by Assistant Secretary Young fol- | 
lows: | 

Transportation of unique produce is 
one phase of such a form of business 
which offers many possibilities for air | 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Weather Conditions 
Said to Substantiate 
Forecasting Theory 








| 
| 
| 


Variations in Solar Radia- 
tion May Control Changes, | 
Scientist at Smithsonian 
Institution Declares | 





Observation of the climate prevailing | 
throughout the United States during the | 
early months of the year would seem to | 
bear out the statement recently made by 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, that the weather ap- 
pears to be governed by variations in 
solar radiation, he stated orally April 23. 

The occurrence of heavy snowstorms in | 
the West and rainfall on the east coast 
would seem to have coincided with an- 
ticipated conditions, he added. The fol- 
lowing additional information was fur- 
nished by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The statement that the weather ap- 
pears to be governed by variations in 
solar radiation was made by Dr. Abbot in 
a paper prepared under the auspices of | 
the Institution and made public early in} 
the year. H. H. Clayton, an independent | 





terial prepared by Dr. Abbot, has sought 
to forecast weather conditions. Dr. Abbot 
in his paper expressed the belief that 
variations in radiation of the sun are the 
causes of the major changes in weather 
conditions. 
Weather Predicted 

Mr. Clayton predicted recently the cool 
weather and much rainfall for the drought 
area during March and April, basing his | 
predictions on expected changes in the 


According to Dr. Abbot’s studies, varia- 
tions in the sun’s radiation seem to occur 
in regular cycles of 68, 45, 25, 11 and 8 
months. Other longer cycles may also 
occur, he said, lasting as long as hund- 
reds of years. 

The drought of 1930 may have been the | 
result of such a cycle or combination of | 
a series of cycles, coming together only | 


the past, it may be possible to anticipate 





WATER POWER FOR CANAL ZONE 





$e32:0 s 
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The location of the projected Madden reservoir, dams, power plant 
and appurtenant works to provide additional water power for Pan- 


ama Canal is shown on the map. 


The main dam, across the Chagres 


River, will be 220 feet high, and consist of a spillway and right and 


left abutments. 


Fourteen saddle dams are contemplated. 


The 


hydroelectric plant is to be downstream from the river end of the 


left abutment, and will consist of 


three units, each about 8,000 kilo- 


watts capacity. Plans are now being prepared. for the Canal Zone 
administration by the ne Service of the Department of the 
nterior. 





Plans Are Submitted for Water Works 


And Power Project for Panama Canal 





Madden Dam to Be Built to 
Locks, Electricity 


Supply Additional Water for 
and City Purposes 





Bids will be asked on about July 1 on 
the construction of Madden Dam on the 
Chagres River in Panama, which is to be 
built to provide increasing amounts of 
water and power required in operating 
the Panama Canal, according to prelim- 
inary plans just completed, the Panama 
Canal announces. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Preliminary designs for the Madden 
Dam, prepared by the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in consultaion with 
the designing engineer of the Panama 
Canal, have been completed and a pre- 


|liminary announcement has been issued 
/to contractors who may be interested in 


submitting bids. It is expected that the 
detailed plans and specifications will be 


completed in time to permit advertising | 
|for bids abont July 1, 1931. 


The Madden Dam, which is to be lo- 


/cated on the Chagres River above Alha- 


juela, is to be constructed to meet the 
increasing demand for water for lockages 
and power, and municipal purposes. The 
main features of construction will consist 
of the main dam across the Chagres River. 
the power plant, the left ridge dam, and 
13 saddle dams. 


Dam to Consist 
Of Three Sections 


The main dam is to be a straight gravity 
type concrete dam, consisting of an over- 
flow spillway section across the river and 


| how they will operate in the future. 


of right and left abutment sections. These 
three sections will be similar in design ex- 
cept for the special requirements of the 





The variations of the sun’s radiation 
may affect the weather differently in dif- 
ferent localities. Increased radiation may 


Each opening through the spillway section | 


will be controlled by two hydraulically op- 
erated slide gates arranged in tandem. 

The flow through each of the discharge 
pipes in the abutment section will be regu- 
lated by an 84-inch needle valve installed 
in the power house at the outlet end. The 
inlets of all conduits through the dam in- 
cluding power penstocks will be protected 
by concrete and structural steel trash 
racks. 

A hydroelectric power plant, 100 feet 
by 45 feet, is to be constructed immediately 
downstream from the river end of the left 
abutment section, the substructure of 
which will be monolithic with the concrete 
in the dam. The power plant will con- 
sist of three units, each of about 8,000 
kilowatts capacity. Only two units will 
be installed with the construction of the 
dam. The third may be installed later, 
when needed. 

The left ridge dam and the saddle dams 
will consist of earth and gravel, and rock 
fills. The upstream face of the left ridge 
dam will be protected by concrete paving, 
and the Madden Road will be carried on 
its crown and then over the main dam. 
Two of the larger saddle dams -will have 
a@ concrete core wall and their upstream 
face will be protected by igneous rock 
riprap. 


Supreme Court Considers 
Los Angeles Rail Case 


The $10,000,000 Los Angeles union rail- 
way terminal case, before the Supreme 


cause a rise in temperature, atmospheric 
pressure or rainfall in one _ locality, 
and a drop in another. Changes in 
radiation rule the weather by their 





Foreign-born Inhabitants 
Fewer in South Carolina | 


The Director of the Census today 
(April 23) announced the results of the | 
tabulation of the population returns for | 
South Carolina relative to persons of for- 
eign white stock by country of origin. | 
The total number of persons of foreign | 
white stock in the State on April 1, 1930, 
‘was 18,601, comprising 5,266 foreign-born | 
white persons, and 13,335 native white | 
persons of foreign or mixed parentage. | 
Of the foreign-born whites, 747 were born | 
in Germany; 627 in Greece; 556 in Rus- | 
sia; 510 in Poland; 479 in England; 413 
in Palestine and Syria; 278 in Canada; | 
188 in Italy; 185 in the Irish Free State 
and 90 in Northern Ireland; 179 in Scot- 
land; and 106 in Sweden. The whole | 
number of foreign-born whites in South 
Carolina in 1930 (5,266) was 17.7 per cent | 
less than the number in 1920 (6,401), and 
for most of the countries shown in the 
tabulation the number of foreign born re- 
turned in 1930 was smaller than the 
number in 1920. 


The classification “native white of for- | 


| varying atmospheric pressure, and 


effect on the movement of areas of 
it is 
these areas which are known to be of di- 
rect influence in determining weather con- 
ditions. 

Many more years of investigation of 
the problem of variations in radiation will 
be necessary, however, before unusual 
events may be anticipated with certainty, | 
but useful information may be obtained | 
for some time in advance. 

To accomplish this purpose, statistical 
research and correlation of facts should | 
be inaugurated to aid in the determina- 
tion of the effect of radiation on various 
areas of the earth. 


President to Take Part 
In Highway Celebration | 


President Hoover has accepted an invi- | 
tation to turn the first spadeful of dirt! 
at a ceremony marking the beginning of 
work on the first link in the Lee High-| 
way between Washington, D. C., and | 
Shenandoah National Park, to be held at 
Fort Buffalo, Va., it was stated orally | 
April 23 at the White House. The invi-| 








spillway section. The toe of the spillway 
section will be extended approximately 120 
feet to form a concrete apron at the 
downstream end of which a dentated sill 
will be provided. 


The dam will be built in sections about 
56 feet in length, so formed at the ends 
as to key together. The maximum height 
of thesdam from the lowest point of the 
foundation to the top of roadway will be 
about 220 feet. A sluiced clay blanket will 
be placed on the stripped bedrock for 
almost the full width of the spillway sec- 
tion and for a distance of 150 feet up- 


| stream. 


Concrete aprons will be placed on the 
bedrock immediately upstream from the 
abutment sections, these varying in length 
from 150 feet, where they join the clay 
blanket, to 20 feet at the ends of the 
abutments. 


The spillway will be divided into four 
openings by three piers, and structural 
steel drum gates 18 feet by 100 feet long 
will be installed on the concrete crests in 
these openings. The bridge over the spill- 
way will consist of flat concrete arches 
spanning the gate openings. 

Outlets through the dam will consist of 
six openings formed in the lower part of 
the spillway section, and of two plate steel 
discharge pipes installed in the abutment 
section at the power plant location. These 


eign or mixed parentage” comprises all/| tation was extended by Governor John G.| latter will be located between and alter- 
natively with the three power penstocks. 


native white persons having one or both | 
parents of foreign birth. These persons | 
are classified according to country of | 
birth of father, except where the father | 
is native, and the mother foreign born, 
and then according to country of birth | 
of mother. On the basis of the country | 
of birth of parents, 3,651 were assigned | 
to Germany; 1,411 to the Irish Free State 
and 515 to northern Ireland; 1,393 to} 
England; 960 to Russia; 618 to Canada; 
616 to Scotland; 614 to Palestine and | 
Syria; 510 to Greece; 423 to Italy; 302 to 
France; 258 to Sweden; and 179 to Aus- | 
tria.—IJssued by the Bureau of the Census. | 





Weight Fixed for Loaf | 
Of Bread in Nebraska: 


Two Previous Acts to Set Up) 
Standard Declared Void 


Lincoin, Nesr., April 23. | 


Nebraska has enacted a law fixing a/| 
standard loaf of bread, Governor C. W. 
Bryan having just signed a measure (H. 
R. 51) for this purpose. Two similar bills, 
sponsored by Representative Ed. A. Smith 
and enacted within the last 10 years, have 
been declared void by the courts. | 


The present law establishes a standard 
loaf of bread to weigh one-half pound, 
one pound, one and one-half pounds, or 
loaves in multiples of one pound. No 
other weight is to be permitted. 


The measure does not prescribe, as did 
the former laws, a maximum tolerance or 
variation, but authorizes the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture to fix the 
permissible variation in excess, but not 
under, the weights mentioned in the law. 
He is also given authority to fix the 
period of time for which the weights shall 
be maintained. 

The prior laws were declared invalid 
because the permissible tolerance or varia- 
tion in weight prescribed in them was 
inadequate. 


Pollard of Virginia. 
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Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 3) 
(P 3--c 1, 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 2--c 2) 
Water Supply—(P 10--c 5). 
Weather—(P 2--c 2). 
Weights and Measures—(P 2--c¢ 1) 
(P 4--c 5). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 5) (P 5--c 2). 
Wild Life—(P 1--c 6). 
Workmen's Compensation— 
(P 7--c 1, 2). 


(P 8--c 6). 


Court of the United States for the third 
time, was taken under consideration on 
oral arguments shortly before the court 
adjourned on April 23. The argument, 
in which three railroads contest the right 
of the Railroad Commission of California 
to order the construction of the new pas- 
senger station, will be continued on 
April 24. 

C. W. Durbrow began the argument for 
the three carriers, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Sante Fe Railway Co., Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad Co., and Southern Pa- 
cific Co. The controversy over the erec- 
tion of the terminal began in proceedings 
instituted before the Railroad Commis- 
sion in 1916 by civic organizations advo- 
cating the elimination of grade crossings 
and the construction of a joint station. 





Ohio Corporation Code 
Revised Under New Law 


CoLumsus, Onro, April 23. 

Governor George White has just signed 
the Whittemore private corporations bill 
(S. 23) revising the present Ohio corpo- 
ration code. The measure will become ef- 
fective after 90 days. 

Among several changes in the law is 
one which prescribes that dissenting stock- 
holders in case of a proposed sale, merger, 
consolidation or other disposition of a 
corporation’s assets shall receive dividends 
on their shares during the time the mat- 
ter of the sale, merger, or other disposi- 
tion may be in litigation in the courts. 
They shall have, however, no voting rights, 
it is provided. 

The present law bars dissenting stock- 
holders from obtaining dividends during 
| Such litigation. 





Scarlet Fever Cases 
Rising in Prevalence 





Measles Also More Widespread, 
Says Public Health Service 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement re- 
garding the prevalence of communicable 
| diseases in the United States. 
| The 96 cities reporting cases used in the 
| following table are situated in all parts 
| of the country and have an estimated pop- 
| ulation of more than 33,340,000. The es- 
| timated population of the 89 cities re- 
porting deaths is more than 31,795,000. 
The estimated expectancy (Col.A) is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. Weeks ended April 
4, 1931, and April 5, 1930. 








Cases reported 1931 1930 A 
Diphtheria: 
46 States ......-+++ 852 1,181 eeese 
OB CIOS 2. .crccccece 340 496 841 
Measles: 
Ce eee 19,091 16.006 = nnn 
nn osc accksiens 202 6,320 = .a eee 
| Meningococcus meningitis: 
)} 45 States .....:.... 153 S75 kane 
Winn pacccacede 86 ee aes 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 Btates ....cceeee 19 21 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 5,731 4.855 Ane 
96 cities .. 2,372 1,881 1,537 
Smallpox: 
46 States 1,008 1,673 Pe 
OB cities ....cscceace 86 146 65 
Typhoid fever> 
GB BAARES accccccece 115 156 ead 
ee rea os cae 23 28 27 
| Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
4 BO Cities ..ccsccecece . 1,040 eeree 








;of the year is a continuation of the de- 
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STAIRWAY IN FEDERAL 
BUILDING | 


Wage Cuts Said 
Not to Be Cure 
For Depression 


Senator La Follette Con- 
tends Also That Solution 


Of Conditions Does Not 
Lie in Mergers 


Continued from Page 1.) 
tions which accounts for a large propor- 
tion of intermittent employment.” Thus 
do enlightened business men challenge 
the views of other industrialists who would 
place the blame of unemployment pri- 
marily on the unemployed. 


Attitude of President 


President Hoover has repeatedly as- 
serted that full reliance could be placed 
upon “the spirit of voluntary service,” 
without recourse to governmental funds or 
activity. In his address before the Red 
Cross on the 13th of this month, he again 
took occasion to urge continued reliance 
upon private and voluntary contributions, 
on the ground that “a great spiritual 
value comes to those who give from the 
thankful heart, who give because of their 
sensibility to suffering.” 


Unfortunately, the President does not 
appear to have in his possession informa- 
tion which had already been accumulated 
by the Department of Labor, showing that 
while the spirit of those able to give 
charity was being well nourished, the mea- 
ger physical nourishment of those out of 
work was being obtained primarily out of 
Government funds. 


The Federal Government, and the Fed- 
eral income taxpayers, escaped, it is true, 
but as a result a staggering burden has 
been thrown upon municipal, county and 
State govérmments which are forced in 
all too many cases to obtain a heavy 
share of their income from taxes on real 
estate. 


The central section of the build- 
ing for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently 


been constructed, making with 
the two lateral wings one of the 
first of the buildings to be com- 
pleted in the program for con- 
struction of new public buildings 
in the National Capital. A stair- 
way in the central section is 
Public Treasury Affected shown above. 

Even in the year 1929—a year of rela- 
tively normal demands for relief, if des- 
titution can ever be regarded as normal 
—60 per cent of the relief expenditures 
in our principal cities came out of the 
public treasury. Unusually urgent pleas 
for private contributions resulted in in- 
creasing the yield from “voluntary serv- 
ice” by 48 per cent in 1930. 

At the same time, however, city govern- 
mental agencies were forced to increase 
their expenditures by 146 per cent, so that 
in 1930 governmental agencies provided 
72 per cent—almost three-fourths—of the 
relief, insufficient as it was, afforded the 
unemployed in industrial centers. ‘Vol- 
untary service” has not been able even 
to take care of the casualties of the dis- 
location of our economic fabric. 

The inadequacies of our economic or- | 
ganization were obvious to those who 
were willing to see, even before the pres- 
ent depression. * * * 

We cannot continuously expend our 
productive machinery unless those who 
need the necessaries of life can be given 


Raheouncat of law 
On Mexican Entries 
Termed Successful 





State Department Says Ac- 
tion Has Solved Problem 
Of New Immigration 
From That Country 

The problem of new immigration from 

Mexico has been solved by the enforce- 


ment of existing immigration laws, accord- 
ing to an announcement just issued by the 





the purchasin mar to ‘trig thie en Department of State. An authorized 
sineib of cam a factory. "Those who | Summary of the announcement follows in 
cannot earn, cannot buy. full text: 


Mergers Discussed 
The rapid expansion of productive effi- 
ciency under the unfettered ed 


Information received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City indi- 
cates that a total of but 113 natives of 
Mexico received immigration visas for ad- 
it brought to part of the population, were | Mission into the United States during the 
hailed by self-appointed prophets as|month of Mareh, 1931. As has been the 
characteristic of a new economic era in | case for the last 12 months, none of those 
which poverty would gradually disappear | issued visas were common laborers with- 
and depressions would never return. The|0Ut previous residence in the United 
elusive new economic era has ended dis- | States. 
astrously, but the only solution of our 
difficulties advanced by many of our big 
business leaders are mergers and reduc- 
tion of wages. 

In answer to thé proposal to restore 
prosperity by more mergers I can in this 


and financial leadership of the last dec- 
ade, and the measure of prosperity which 


Classes Admitted 
From the figures given below, it may 
|be seen that the total 113 includes visas 
|issued to wives and minor children of 
American citizens, students, ministers of 














brief discussion best answer it by quoting 
the words of Boston’s great outstanding 


lawyer and peoples’ advocate, Louis D. 
Brandeis, 


| religion, professors and Mexicans pre- 
| Viously resident in the United States. It 
}also includes five immigration visas is- 
| Sued at consulates outside of Mexico. 


whose philosophy applies to| Th 

7 a favo forcefully | wil ar oe ‘Saaat anette Elon 

f a when his book, “Business—A Pro-| o¢ the current fiscal year on July 1, 1930, 

= was published a number of years | +4 9165, or at the annual rate of 2,886. 
me | as compared to an average annual rate of 
It may safely be asserted that in | 49348 according to official statistics of the 


America there is no line of business in | : 
which all or most concerns or plants must | ares - . oe Ps ie oa 


be concentrated in order to attain the j i ‘ 
~~ of greatest efficiency. For, while a | eres ee are available, a reduction 
usiness may be too small to be efficient, | . . 

efficiency role not grow indefinitely with | The enforcement of existing immigration 
increasing size. * * * For a unit of busi- 
néss may be too large to be efficient as 
well as too small. * * * Expected econ- 
omies from combinations figure largely in 
promoters’ prospectuses; but they have 
never been the compelling motive in the 
formulation of any trust. And in no 
American industry is monopoly an essen- 
tial condition of the greatest efficiency. 


** @” 


and appears therefore to have solved the 
problem of new immigration from Mexico. 





Mergers and reductions of wages mean 
permanent unemployment and lowered 
purchasing power. It is a bald proposal 
to make the wage earner pay the cost of 
deflation. It means a debased standard 
of living and degredation of citizenship. 


Published every day in the 





| laws by American consular officers in Mex- | 
ico has brought about the above result | 





As Harbinger of 
New Flying Era 


Senator Bingham Says That 
Craft Will Permit Land- 
ings in Center of Cities 
And on Roofs 


By Hiram Bingham 
United States Senator From Connecticut 


| The autogiro is the greatest develop- 
ment in aviation since Orville Wright 
taught men to fly. The performance of 
| landing on the little lawn in the White 
House grounds and taking off again from 
| the same small space and over the trees, 
shows the tremendous possibility of devel- 
opment which this type of flying machine 
possesses. Never before have we been able 
to see clearly in the distance the business 
;}man coming from his home, taking to 
the air on a three or four-acre lot. But 
that time now is soon to come, and the 
| development of the autogiro by Harold F. 
Pitcairn and his associates is bringing 
it nearer. 





Mr. Hoover Interested 

The President is tremendously interested 
in this development, because as Secretary 
| of Commerce, he did more than any other 
man to develop commercial flying in this 
country and it was under his administra- 
tion as Secretary of Commerce that the 
Commercial Flying Act was passed. 

The autogiro, involving an entirely new 

| principle, is said to have influenced some 
| of the birds watching it to wonder if they 
| had the right idea. I have seen a picture 
| of two sparrows on a roof, discussing the 
matter and stating that they thought they 
|must have missed the real secret. 
The autogiro does not act on the same 
| Principle as the windmill. It has power; 
it does rise. The windmill is turned by 
the action of the wind. The autogiro has 
|the power come through by the action 
of the propeller. The reason for its safety 
you can demonstrate by taking a large 
Sheet of paper and dropping it to the 
ground from a height of 4 or 5 feet. You 
will notice the paper will go endwise to 
the ground. 

That is what happens when stationary 
wings are employed; the air, rushing over 
and trying to fill the vacuum, while an 
| airplane would side slip into the ground 
| and crash almost invariably. To illustrate 
| the action of the autogiro, however, tear 
| your piece of paper into four pieces, mak- 
|ing it like the blades of a windmill, and 
| drop it on the ground, and you will see it 
| will settle gently, revolving slowly and set- 
tle flat. The air going into the wings 
|is not in a tumult. There is no vacuum, 
| and it can settle as gently as a parachute; 
| fact it hits with less speed than a 

parachute. 

| That is why the autogiro offers such 
| tremendous possibilities without large air- 
| ports. That is why business men can com- 
| mute from within 90 to 100 miles from the 
| center of the city and land on the center 
| of their roof or in any part of town, and 
;can take off from the roof without being 
in any danger of sideslipping or injuring 
any one. No lives have ever been lost 
with this and no serious crashes have 
taken place. We are really on the 
threshold of a new era. 

| (The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System.) 








President Hoover Served 
Dinner Costing 24 Cents 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

$1.89 or less than 24 cents per person, 
| According to food specialists of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, such a meal 
might serve as the Sunday dinner for a 
|family of adults who, during the em- 
ployment emergency, chose to live by the 
minimum food guide developed by the 
Bureau. This guide outlines in consider- 
‘able detail the minimum quantities of 
| foods essential to maintain normal nutri- 
jtion. The necessary food for individuals 
|of varying ages and for different sized 
families is clearly designated in this guide 
so that all who follow it may be assured 
of getting the grectest possible return for 
their money. 

The mid-day dinner served to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover and their official guests con- 
sisted of: 

Split Pea Soup Melba Toast 
Rice and Meat Loaf Brown Sauce 
Carrot and Cabbage Salad 

| Graham Muffins 


Lemon Bread Pudding 
Tea 
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British market for medical and dental | 
supplies is shown by the number of regis- | 
tered doctors and dentists, as given in| 
the respective year books for 1931 just 
issued by the British General Medical 
Council, according to advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from Trade | 
Commissioner Roger R. Townsend, London. | 

The Medical Register contains 55,291 
names, an increase of 421 over the pre- 
vious year, and of 1,151 over the average 
of the past five years. The number of | 
registrations during 1930 was 1,490; while | 
1,105 names which appeared last year are 
omitted from the present issue. 

The Dentists’ Register contains 14,422 
names, a slight increase over the previous 
year. New registrations totaled 280. A 
geographical index also shows the names 
of the dentists practicing in each town. 

The number of medical and dental 
students registered in 1930 was 1,792 and 
306, respectively, according to the Lists 
of Medical and Dental Students, which 
is published separately and gives the 
names of all students.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Importations of Gold 
Discussed by Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not be covered in exchange gol 
be shipped. 7 oe wee 
The gold movement is going on at a 
time when American investments in for- 
eign securities sold here is on the decline. 
Capital issues floated here during the first 
quarter of the current year, or from Jan- 
uary to the end of March, amounted to 
only $118,000,000. For the same quarter 
of 1930, the foreign capital issues sold 
here aggregated $340,000,000. Only $11,- 
500,000 of the total sold thus far this year 
was of a refunding character, the re- 
mainder being new issues. 
The decline noted in the first quarter 
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cline that began in the third quarter of 
1930. Advices to the Government here 
show no immediate prospect of a revival 
of foreign flotations in this country. 
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Virgin Islands 
Believed Capable 
Of Self-support 


Diversified Farm Program 
And Improvements in) 


Fishing Industry Urged! 
By Federal Specialist 


| 
| 


| 
The Virgin Islands could be made self- 
supporting by a program of diversified | 
agriculture and improvements in the fish- 
ing industry, Dr. W. W. Skinner, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said in a statement 
issued April 23 by the Department. Dr. 
Skinner, who has just returned from a 
study of the agricultural possibilities of 
the islands, said bay oil, produced in the 
islands, could be brought more into de- 
mand and there are various crops which 
can be developed there. The statement 
follows in full text: 


The development of both agriculture and 
fisheries would go far toward making the 
Virgina Islands self-supporting, in the 
opinion of Dr. W. W. Skinner of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who returned last 
week from these insular possessions of 
the United States where he surveyed the 
possibilities of the bay oil industry and 
investigated the prospects for sugar-cane 
production and the growing of insecticidal 
plants. 

Modern Methods Urged 

Dr. Skinner, who is assistant chief of 
the Chemical and Techonological Research 
Unit of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
reports the harvesting of the bay plant 
and the technology of bay oi! production, 
which are now carried on by antiquated 
methods, should be modernized 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
bay oil can be standardized to make it 
an article more in demand in world 
trade, and there are inviting possibilities 
for additional plantings of bay trees in 
the Virgin Islands and Porto Rico, but 
such developments will require careful re- 


search and the painstaking selection and | 
propagation of the best varieties to ob-! 


tain bay trees yielding the largest amounts 
and best qualities of oil.” 

Commenting on the possibilities of su- 
gar-cane production in the Virgin Islands 
Dr. Skinner said that under the pres- 
ent adverse conditions of prolonged 
drought and world overproduction, it is 
evident the Virgin Islands can not com- 
pete successfully with areas more favor- 
able to cane growing, such as Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, and Hawaii. 


Islands’ Present Need 

Dr. Skinner said that the greatest 
need of the Virgin Islands is a diversified 
agriculture which will permit the people 
to produce the food needed for their main- 
tenance and expressed the opinion that 
if a diversified agriculture were supple- 
mented by improved methods for catch- 
ing fish which abound in the water sur- 
rounding the islands, the people could be 
made self-supporting. He compared con- 
ditions in the Virgin Islands with those 
in Barbados, which is under British rule, 
and said the British island is very nearly 
self-supporting. He learned from Eng- 
lish agricultural experts there that this 


island is the only place in the West In- | 


dies which at present has a prospect of 
revenue from sugar-cane growing. 

While cane growing was profitable, a 
feudal system prevailed in the Virgin Is- 
lands—and with reasonably satisfactory 
results—but this has now broken down 
as a consequence of recent economic con- 
ditions and the people, after depending 
for generations on their single crop of 
Sugar-cane, are now scarcely able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The island of St. Croix, in the opinion 
of Dr. Skinner, offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the production of valuable 
insecticidal plants of great value to Amer- 
ican agriculture. He found that the Brit- 
ish agricultural authorities in Trinidad 
are also of the opinoin that the exceed- 
ingly dry islands of the archipelago, such 
as St. Croix, St. Kitts, and Antigua, are 
especially suited to such an undertaking. 


With this objective in mind Dr. Skinner | 
the | 


made tentative arrangements with 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the Brit- 
ish West Indies for experimental culture 
of certain promising insecticidal plants. 
Cooperation Proposed 

_The Imperial College of Tropical Ag- 
riculture at Trinidad proposed to Dr. 
Skinner cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture in collecting specimens of 
rare insecticidal plants and economic 
parasites. While at the college Dr. Skin- 
ner met Dr. J. G. Myers, well-known ag- 
rieultural explorer and research 
who had just returned from a visit of 
several months to the upper Orinoco and 
the lower Venezuela country. 

Dr. Myers reported finding two species 
of Derris, the insecticidal plant with which 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has 
been working for the last two years; he 
also reported that he found a poisonous 
Agave or century plant, specimens of 
which he brought back with him, and 
two fish poison plants heretofore unknown 
to investigators of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils. 


Tariff Commission 
Closes 16 Inquiries 


Forty-three Still in Progress, 
According to Report 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has completed 16 investigations and has 
43 now in progress, according to a prog- 


ress report made available by the Com-| 
The following additional | 


mission Apri* 23. 
information is contained in the report: 
Among the investigations which the 
Commission has completed are those rela- 
tive to crude petroleum, which has been 
submitted to Congress: labor used in Rus- 
sia in producing coal, duty differentia) 
be.ween raw and refined sugar, both of 
which were requested by the Committee 
on Ways and Means; wire fencing, on 
which the duty was increased; maple 
sugar and sirup, on which the duty was 
increased; ultramarine blue, on which the 
duty was not changed; wood flour and pig- 


skin leather, on both ef which the duty | 


was decreased; smokers’ articles, on which 
there was no change in duty; wool felt 
hats and straw hats, on both of which 
there was a decrease in the duty; floor 
coverings, not specially provided for, on 
which there was no change in duty; four- 
drinier wires, on which the duty was in- 


creased; cherries in sulphur or in brine, | 
edible | 


which report was not approved; 
gelatin, on which the duty was decreased. 

Among investigations which are in prog- 
ress and which are nearing progress are: 
Vegetable oils, which was ordered by a 
Senate resolution; fisheries products, or- 
dered by a Senate resolution. 

The Commission also has made a survey 
on cigar wrapper tobacco, which is now 
being printed, and an investigation is un- 
der way relative to rate conversion under 
section 340 of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

A number of other applications have 
come to the Commission requesting inves- 
tigations of various articles. Some of these 
have subsequently been withdrawn, some | 
have been dismissed or denied by the Com- 
mission, and some are still pending before | 
the Commission for action. | 


| Office, 


worker | 


}on 


Freak Addressing _ 
Of Mail Lessened 


Warning of Post Office Is De- 
clared to Have Acted as 
A Deterrent 
Irregularly addressed letters are -being 
posted by senders who wish to discover 


whether post office employes will deliver 
them, according to information made pub- 


“Sic April 23 at the office of the Third As- 


sistant Postmaster General. In accord- 
ance with an order issued a year ago! 
which has saved the Department much_ 
time and trouble, however, the Depart-! 
ment will either return such mail to the) 
sender or will route it to the dead letter 
it was explained. Additional in-| 
formation follows: ; | 

It is believed, however, @that the 
practice is not so general as before the, 
issuance of the order because the public 
has been sufficiently warned that the post. 
offices will not attempt to decipher such | 
addresses. 

While postal employes are expert in 
deciphering freak addresses on communi- 
cations which are meant for well-known 
and popular entertainers, the laws and 
regulations now require that all letters 
and postcards bear proper addresses, so 
that post offices do not spend the time it 
previously did in attempting to decipher 
mail addressed in such a manner. 

The reputation of the postal employes 
for persistence in deciphering the ad- 
dresses on mail had been leading some 
persons to place freak addresses on let- 
ters just to see if they would reach the 
person for whom intended. Such so- 
called “addresses” consisted of symbols of 
various kinds more or less suggestive of 
names. 


Federal Government | 
Invites Bids on Oil | 
Of Kettleman Hills 


Interior Department Points| 

To Success Attained Un-| 
der Model Scheme of Unit 
‘Operation 


A call for bids for the sale of royalty | 


oil and royalty “wet gas” accruing to the 
United States from Government land in 
the 


tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
A statement issued by the Department 


| of the Interior follows in full text: 
The Secretary of the Interior is today | 


(April 23) calling for bids for the Gov- 
ernment’s share of the oil and wet gas 
that is produced from the North Dome oi 
the great Kettleman Hills oil field, in 
California, which, after much effort, the 
Interior Department recently brought 
under a model scheme of unit operation. 
This call for bids directs attention to this 
field and to the contribution to the chaos 
of the oil industry which it would have 
made had its development been allowed 
to proceed without regard to conservation 
principles. 
Operated on Unit Plan 

Owners and lessees in this field formed 
the Kettleman Hills North Dome Asso- 
ciation and since April 1 the properties 


| have ben operated under a unit plan, the 
returns being divided in proportion of the | 


acreage holdings. Under this plan waste 
has been lessened and production held 
down so that only two wells are flowing, 
yielding only about 3,300 barrels a day. 

Had the area been developed in the 
usual manner it is estimated 100 wells 
would have been producing by this time, 
with an average yield of 4,000 barrels a 
day, or a total of 400,000 barrels. The to- 
tal production of the State of Califor- 
nia is around 500,000 barrels a day, but 
this Kettleman oil is three times as rich 
in gasoline as the average. With only a 
few wells it could have supplied gasoline 
for all of California, and 100 wells would 
have killed every other field, and spilled 
over harmfully into other markets. 

The Government obtains a royalty on 
oil and gas produced from land which 
it owns. A year ago a call for bids for 
its share of the oil being produced in this 
field resulted in a sale at $2.57 a barrel. 


Profiting Under Contract 
The same sort of oil is now priced for 
California fields at 35 cents a barrel. The 


| Government, obviously, is profiting under 


its year-ol@ contract. The purchaser has 
asked to be relieved but the Secretary of 
the Interior, under the contract, had no 


| authority to let him off. 


The present production in which the 
Government shares is around 3,300 bar- 
rels a day and the Government's royalty 
is about 290 barrels a day. If the new 
contract calls for 60 cents a barrel this 
oil would yield about $174 a day. 

The call for bids also covers the “wet 
gas” that comes up with the oil. It is 
interesting to note that the wet gas prom- 
ises to yield in gasoline and as a return 
from its sale after the gaseline has been 
extracted, a price return from its sale 
after the gasoline has been extracted, a 
price about eight times that secured from 
the oil. 

Though the Government 
the present depressed 
can get no more than 60 
for this oil it will not be 
continue that price if oil goes up. The 
bids must be made upon the basis of a 
premium above the prices obtained for 
oil produced by the Kettleman Hills North 


may find that, 
oil market, it 
cents a barrel 
called upon to 


| Dome Association at any given time. 


Success in bringing about unit operation 
in the Kettleman Hills oil fields, gen- 
erally regarded as the richest discovery 
ever made, thus preventing their output 
from coming on the market at the time 
of the present crisis of overproduction, is 
regarded by the Department as one of its 
most fortunate accomplishments. 


Navy Increases Units 
On Ni ‘araguan Coast 


“ 


Conditions Reported Quiet in| 
Dispatch to Department 


Naval forces on the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua have been augmented and con- 
ditions along the coast of Nicaragua and 
Honduras were reported quiet in a mes- 
sage made public April 25 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. The Department's 
statement, embodying the message, follows 
in full text 

Rear Admiral Arthur St. C. Smith, 
Commander Special Service Squadron, re- 
ported by dispatch last night to the Navy 
Department that eonditions along the 
coast of Nicaragua and Honduras re- 
mained quiet and that naval forces on 
the eastern coast of Nicaragua were aug- 
mented last night by the arrival from! 
Guantanamo Bay of the U. S. S. “Lang- 
ley,” second line aircraft carrier, accom- 
panied by the U. S. S. “Schenck” and 
U. S. S. “Dupont,” destroyers. 

Rear Admiral Smith's dispatch follows: 

“Conditions this coast all quiet. Work 


}along railway and on farms near Puerto 


Cabezas is being resumed. Individuals 
have penetrated as far as Logtown. 
Guardia forces here and in immediate 
vicinity now six officers and 71 enlisted 


men, ,which should be ample. ‘Asheville’ 


North Dome of the Kettleman Hills| 
oil field was issued April 23 by the | 


jest fires, 


| at Puerto Cortes. 





‘BEGINNING OF WORK ON HOOVER DAM PROJECT 


Wide World Photos. 


Work on the Hoover Dam project for harnessing the Colorado River has begun, with operations intended 


to provide approaches to the site of construction. 


In the illustration 


above, showing a scene about one 


and one-half miles from the site, a cut is being made through a ridge and hollows are being filled, pre- 


On Problem of Game 


paratory to laying a road. 


Education of Public Dole System Is Declared to Prove 
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Device for Garage 
Doors Is Patented 


| Invention Automatically Closes 


And Opens Them as 
Car Moves 


The United States Patent Office has 
just issued a patent for a device which, 


| according to the patentee’s description, 
| will close and latch the door of a garage 


as a car is backed out and which also will 
unlatch and open the door in response to 


| the entering movement of the car, 


The patent, issuance of which is an- 
nounced in the current issue of the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Patent Office, has been 
granted to Exley Ledgard Binks, of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, under 
patent No. 1801897. 


| ‘The invention is described as being es- | 
| sentially an auxiliary door, mounted close 


| on the inside of the door frame, which 
| moves into the garage, being pushed ahead 


| by the bumper of the car. 


Contact of 


; the bumper serves to operate a device 


the application 


| garage. 


| toward the exit. 
| garage the doors 


which withdraws the latch, according to 
for patent. When the 
car is leaving the garage, the auxiliary 
door follows it to the door frame, after 
which the latch springs into place. 
The auxiliary door is supported on a 
track running close to the roof of the 
This track is inclined so that 
the door will follow the car as it moves 
When the car is in the 
may be closed in the 


usual manner. 


‘Mr. Stone Endorses 


| 


Harmful to Workingman in England | 


Protection Is Urged 1, Also Constitutes Excessive Burden to Taxation, Dr. | 


Chief of Biological Survey | 
Says Conditions Leading | 
of Wild | 24 from 33 to 4 cents on the part of | 


To Extinction 
Life Can Be Remedied 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
life must exist today,’ he said, ‘lack of 
public information is one of the most 
serious with which we must contend. The 
gradual diminution in the numbers of the 


various kinds of wild life in this country, | 


particularly the migratory waterfowl, is 
proof in itself that conditions for 
have been unfavorable. That these con- 


ditions can be remedied, however, has also 


been demonstrated, particularly when an } 


enlightened public opinion is brought to 


bear on the subject, through the instru- | 


mentality of such organizations, public 
and private, as the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, and other conservation organi- 
zations.’ 


“Among the conditions most detrimental | 
| to wild life, he said, is the destruction of | 


natural habitats by unwise drainage, for- 
water pollution, and drought. 
Through lack of human control, preda- 
tory enemies also take toll of the animals 
and birds themselves. “Though human 
needs must take first place when there is 
a conflict of wild-life and economic inter- 
ests, yet the needs of our wild-life re- 
sources can have increased consideration 
when our people are rightly informed re- 
garding the conditions, the needs and the 
remedies.’ 


“Unwise drainage he termed wasteful 
both economically and in its destruction 


of the resorts of waterfowl and other wild | 


birds and animals. Extensive drainage 
projects, he said, should be undertaken 
only when investigations show beyond 
doubt that the area to be drained will be 


made of more value to humanity through 


| cultivation and other industry than in its 


natural quality as a producer of game, 
fish, and fur and the recreational values 
associated with wild life. 


Restrictive Legislation 


“‘Though one of the most effective of 
remedies for conditions unfavorable to 


wild life, restrictive legislation,’ he said, ‘is | 
This, however, is due | 


not always popular. 
as a rule to lack of information as to 
the true situation. Those who openly 
flaunt the law, of course, are in a class by 
themselves, and unfortunately those who 
lack broad vision, patriotism, and self re- 
straint are enough to disable the common 
heritage of wild life if police regulation 
is lacking. Unfortunately there are some 
well-informed sportsmen, numerically in 
the minority, but wielding considerable 
power, who, letting their 
outweigh their sense of fitness, actively 
oppose restrictive measures whose only 


| purpose is to benefit all concerned.’ 


“With all its present disabilities and 
with only a modicum of enforcement, he 
credited game legislation with being the 
primary if not the only important in- 
fluence in saving such stocks of wild life 
as we now have. But for the intervention 
of legislation to stop the slaughter and 
sale of game not artificialy propogated, he 
said that many species of our wild ducks 
and geese, at least, would long ago have 
been exterminated as was the passenger 
pigeon. 

“Seeing birds in abundance on a few 
marshes, he said, critics of game adminis- 
trators have ignored the fact that many 
of these birds formerly fréquented other 
and more distant marshes that have been 
destroyed, and the critics have failed to 
comprehend that these concentrations 
were merely local. 

“With a truer realization of the needs 
of waterfowl by the public, he continued, 
the open seasons could probably be re- 
duced without much opposition to corre- 
spond more'nearly with those on resident 
upland game birds, which are far shorter. 
As an alternative, he suggested that in a 


| better general understanding of the needs 


of wild life, many would demonstrate will- 
ingness to set their own reduced limits 
during emergencies, and for others a more 
strict enforcement of present regulations 
would be needed in cases of deliberate vio- 
lation. 

“At present there are only 25 Federal 
game protectors, when there should be, 
he said, from 75 to 100, with additional 
deputies at certain places in emergencies. 

“If funds were available to permit the 
employment of such a force,’ concluded 
Mr. Redington, ‘we could enable our coun- 
try to meet more fully its treaty obliga- 
tions for the protection of the migratory 
birds of the country and give to the United 
States the maximum of conservation re- 
sults.’ ” 


now at Cape Gracias, ‘Rochester’ at Puerto 
Cabezas ,and ‘Sacramento’ at Bluefields. 
‘Langley,’ ‘Schenck’ (destroyer) and Du 
Pont’ (destroyer) arived at Puerto Cabezas 
at 6 p. m. Wednesday. 

“Conditions in Honduras continue quiet.” 

In Honduras the U. S&S. S. “Trenton” re- 
mains at Trujillo, U. S. S. “Marblehead” 
U. S. S. “Memphis” re- 
turned to Ceiba last night after an in- 


| spection of conditions at Tela. 


them | 


selfish motives | 


' 


(Continued 


| the National Exchequer (in respect to 
| each insured person working) and weekly 


| benefit rates became $3.65 for men and | 


| $2.92 for women. 

| Notwithstanding the accumulation from 
vears of good employment the insurance 
fund was not able successfully to bear 
the strain when war requirements ceased 
to supply employment and, with the funds 
soon exhausted, the Minister of Labor 
found it necessary to appeal to the House 
of Commons as early as 1921 for authority 
to borrow from 
of the fund. By 1923 the fund's debt to 
the Treasury, so contracted, stood at $82,- 
731,000; it was reduced by September, 1924, 


| 496,000; on April 1 of 1928, the debt was 
$119,461,000; in 1929 $175,125,000; in 1930 


$189,687,000, and 1931 $350,000,000-$365,000,- | 


| OOO (estimated). 
Insolvency of Fund 
It would appear 


| fund is hopelessly insolvent under present 
conditions, and it is so recognized by high 
government officials in Great Britain. 
Though begun as 
contributory insurance undertaking, to 
| which the National Exchequer was made 


a contributing party, the scheme took on | 


a more pronounced dole feature when, by 
an act passed in 1921, it was provided 
that benefit might be paid as an “un- 
covenanted benefit,”” even though the un- 
employed person had not made the pre- 
vious required number of contributions to 
the fund. A 1930 act imposed upon the 
National Exchequer the cost of such pay- 


Hollywood Provides Work 
For Average of 800 Extras 


SacRAMENTO, CattrF., April 23. 
Only 5 per cent of the “extras” regis- 


tered at the Central Casting Corporation ; 


at Hollywood averaged employment for 
three days a week or more during the 
last year, and not one was employed 


every working day, according to a report | 


just issued by the State Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Will J. French. 
The average number of extras employed 


on any one day, according to the report, | 
was 807 and the average wage was $9.74. | 


More than $10 a day was paid to 5‘ per 
cent, while 43 per cent received $10 and 
about 50 per cent received less than $7.50 
a day. 

There are 17,541 extras registered by 
the corporation, it was stated. 


Sasabe, Ariz., Is Made 
Customs Port of Entry 
President Hoover has issued an execu- 
tive order making Sasabe, Ariz, a cus- 
toms port of entry, it was stated orally at 
the White House on April 23. The order, 


which becomes effective within 30 days, 
was not made public. 


.. The . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


23, 1931 


April 


11 a. m—The chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, called to discuss routine civil serv- 
ice matters. 

11:30 a. m—James G. McDonald, of 
New York, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 noon—The Swedish Minister, W. 
Bostrom, called to present Iver Teng- 
bom, director general of the Swedish 
Building Administration. 


12:15 p. m—Hazel Viola Markinson, 
aged seven, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars National Home for Widows and 
Orphans of ex-service men at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. called to present the 
first “buddy poppy” of the season, in- 
augurating the 1931 “poppy campaign” 
under the auspices of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


12:30 p. m—The President presented 
to Reginald D. Johnson, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., a gold medal, awarded to him as 
the winner of the 1930 small house 
architectural competition conducted by 
Better Homes in America. 

12:45 p. m—The President received 
the delegates to the nationa! conven- 
tion of the Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 


3 p. m.—Alexander Dana Noyes, 
financial editor, The New York Times, 
called to discuss the economic situation. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


the Treasury on behalf | 


in view of improved employment, to $22,- | 
727,000 but in 1926 it had reached $109,- | 


from the above debt | 
| figures that the unemployment insurance | 


a compulsory and | 


Julius Klein Writes Senator Dickinson 


From Page 1.] 


from April, 1929. This dole feature (pay- 
ment of benefit to those who cannot 
qualify for it under the insurance plan) 
cost the exchequer $19,383,000 in the 
financial year 1929-1930, $107,140,000 (esti- 
mated) in 1930-1931, and it is estimated 
to cost between $170,000,000 and $195,000,- 
000 in 1931-1932. 


ments, making it retroactively responsible | 


Lumber Credit Plan 
For Wheat Storage 


Chairman of Farm Board 
Says Chances for Price 
Advance Are Greater 
Than for Decline 


Alexander Legge, 
the Federal Farm 


‘A suggestion of 
former chairman of 
Board, that lumber manufacturers could 
conduct a campaign of selling their 
product to farmers on credit to build bins 
in which to store wheat, with profit to 
themselves and to the farmers, was ap- 
proved April 23 in an oral statement by 
James C. Stone, the present chairman. 

Mr. Stone said he believed this pro- 
cedure would aid in avoiding the usual 
rush of wheat to mafket at harvest time, 


which has been intensified with the advent | 


| of the combine and its rapid preparation 


| of wheat for market. 


(In addition to the cost | 


to the National Exchequer of unqualified | 


benefit payments, and 
to the unemployment fund, the exche- 
quer’s ordinary contributions to the fund 
aggregate about $73,000,000 per year.) 


Agitation for Reform 

The heavy assessments against the gov- 
ernment to pay unemployment benefits 
and the alleged demoralized effect of the 
dole on the character and initiative of 
workmen have occasioned adverse criti- 
cism and there has been considerable 
agitation for reform. A royal commission 
is now engaged in studying the operation 


financially sound. 

In addition to the mounting financial 
burden to taxpayers, 
the scheme is objectionable in that 
makes for immobility of labor, tends to 
demoralize a labor force (especially the 


to treasury loans | 


| duction for the vast 
This holds true not only for 
American farmers, but also for those in 
other countries, where prices have been 
; . . the United States. 
of the system with a view to ascertaining | wheat has been so low in Australia that 
what should be done to make the scheme |g pyshel of it could not be traded for 


|} even lower than 


it is claimed that | 
it | 


| 


formation also was given orally: 
More Chance of Advance 

The present level of wheat prices is so 
low there is more chance of an advance 
than of a further decline. One of the 
largest traders in wheat recently told Mr. 
Stone he believed the chances were about 
in the proportion of three to one for an 
advance rather than a decline. 

This view is based on the fact that 
prices are now far below the cost of pro- 
majority of wheat 
growers. 


in 


an ounce of smoking tobacco. 


The low world level will undoubtedly re- 
sult in acreage reduction generally, ex- | 


cept in Russia. The effect of such re- 
duction would be higher prices, and stor- 


age of wheat by farmers might be to 


younger members), encourages part-time | ¢heir benefit financially. 


working, and opens the way for a variety 
| of abuses. Some of the outstanding ob- 
jections are set forth in the attached 
quotations from English authorities (here 
| follows some statistical tables and a long 
| list of excerpts from English publications.) 


Porto Rico Aided 


In Reforestation | 


| better, in storage on the farm than in 
| elevators. 


Government Agencies Help 
| Island in Effort to Pre- 
| vent Wood Shortage 


Porto Rico, formerly well forested but 
| now almost denuded of forests, is feeling 
| the pinch of wood scarcity severely, many 
of the homes having little of even the 


| Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 


lic by the Department. Governmental 
agencies are working to meet the need, 


simples: furniture, EX. Wf. Willisms, of the | Farm Board has aided, Mr. Stone has re- 


Another Result Cited 


Another result of storage on farms 
which might prove to be beneficial is the 
fact that the wheat would be constantly 
before the farmer and within his sight. 
If prices should continue low, the presence 
of a quantity of unsold grain on the farm 
probably would have a powerful persuasive 
effect in furthering acreage reduction to 
bring production in line with demand. 

Wheat will keep as well, and possibly 


The bins usually are not air- 
tight, so that there is ventilation through 
the grain which keeps it in good condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Stone has been invited to speak at 


| the forthcoming meeting of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States at At- 
lantic City, and he believes he will accept 


the invitation, but has not yet actually | 


| accepted. 


With respect to reports that the North 


| Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers Asso- 


ciation has withdrawn 


of cooperative aSsociations which the 


| ceived no direct information on the sub- 
ture said in a statement just made pub- | 


supplying trees for planting free of charge | 


and assisting in care of the trees, The 


statement follows in full text: 

Formerly well forested, and described 
| early in the 16th century as “lovely as 
an orchard,” Porto Rico today is almost 
| denuded of forests, with all the valuable 
hard cabinet woods which once flourished 
everywhere cut out years ago, The agri- 
| cultural population, mumbering nearly 1,- 
500,000 and tilling about one-fourth of the 


ject. The matter is one between the 
North Dakota-Montana association and 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation 
and wil) be handled by them, rather than 


| by the Board. 


| 
| 


| Island's surface, is feeling the pinch of | 
wood scarcity, according to W. K. Wil- | 
liams of the Forest Service, Department | 


| of Agriculture, who has just returned to 
Washington after surveying fdérestry con- 
| ditions on the Island. 


Furniture Scarce 
In small, thatched houses of the country, 


there is scarcity of even the simplest furni- | 


ture. Often there are not sufficient 
benches to sit on at meals or for the 


' 


women to work on, and they need tables | 


|} and benches because one of the profitable 
industries of the island 
which is marketed in the States. 


Children in many homes must sleep on 
| the floor. The adults usually sleep 
| fiber hammocks, wrapped in mosquito net- 

ting, for the houses are const 


is needlework | 


in | 


cted of | 


poor material and are not mosquito proof. | 


Wood is in great demand to make char- 
coal for use in primitive cookstoves. In 
efforts to relieve the shortage of wood for 
fuel and timber the insular forestry de- 
| partment is cooperating with the Forest 
Service, and 70 per cent of the trees 
grown in the insular nurseries are being 


distributed to small farmers for planting. 


To encourage the planting of trees on 
farms, the insular forest nurseries are 
distributing trees free gf charge, recom- 


| mending and providing quick-growing 
| species. 
| of these trees, such as the African tulip, 


Under tropical conditions some 


Casuarina, and mesquite, on better soils 


| will make a sawlog 8 to 12 inches in 
| diameter in 10 years or less. 
| time, some of the slow-growing hard- 


At the same 


woods are propagated for those who can 
afford to wait for more valuable timber 
crops, such as mahogany, laurel sabino, 
Satinwood, and the like. In agricultural 
regions of the island assistance in plant- 


ing and caring for the trees is given by | 


C. Z. Bates, local extension forester. 


Windbreakes Planted 


Windbreaks are being planted to pro- 
tect grapefruit crops in the northeastern 
Fruit Belt, In the higher tobacco lands 


now bare of trees, some seedlings will be 
planted for shade, fuel and timber. 
Porto Rico grows high quality coffees 


under the shade of forest trees and ba- | 


nana trees. Most of the island's coffee 
shade trees were laid 
hurricane of 1928. Many of these trees 
are being replaced with seedlings. 


In the sugar-cane belt in the lowlands, 


almost surrounding the mountainous in- | 
terior, needed trees are being furnished to | 
planters, especially to improve the pas- | 
turage and shade for work animals. Some | 
of these trees, notably the saman, pro- | 
duce large pods used as feed for oxen, the | 


draft animals of the sugar plantations. 
The Forest Service is developing im- 


proved methods of timber production for | 


the Luquillo National Forest in the moun- 
tains not far from the capital, San Juan. 
The insular forestry department 
charge of approximately 40,000 acres of 
coastal and mountain lands. In the coastal 
forests, strip cutting has been developed 
in the mangrove stands, the strips run- 
ning north and south to admit sunlight 
and stimulate faster growth. 


The following in- | 
| 


from the system | 


low by the great | 


has | 


TODAY'S 
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‘Study of Claims — 


_ Between America 


| And Spain Begun 


General Settlement of All 
| Outstanding Matters Is 


| Aim, Says Department of 
State 


Spain and the United States hope to 
settle all claims outstanding between 


them and are approaching the subject in 
}a “spirit of friemdly cooperation,” ac- 
cording to a statement issued April 23 by 
the Department of State. An informal 
examination of diplomatic claims already 
has begun, and American citizens should 
| submit their claims supported by all pos- 
sible evidence, it is explained. The state- 
| ment follows in full text: 
“Spanish and American representatives 
have begun informal examination of out- 
| standing diplomatic claims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against the 
Spanish Government and the Spanish 
Government against the Government of 
the United States. Luis Calderon, Com- 
mercial Counselor of the Spanish Em- 
bassy, is the Spanish representative and 
| Raymond T. Yingling of the Department 
}of State is the American representative. 
| Both Governments hope to reach a general 
| Settlement of all outstanding claims and 
| are approaching the subject in a spirit 
|; of friendly cooperation. It is important 
|} that all American citizens who have claims 
| against the Spanish Government should 
| submit their claims to the Department 
of State supported by all possible evidence.” 


Origin of Claims Explained 


Additional information made available 
| orally at the Department follows: 


The claims have arisen out of a great 
| variety of circumstances, in some cases 
dating back to the War of 1812 when 
American armies occupied the Spanish 
| territory of East Florida. 

Although the amounts are not known, 
generally speaking the claims total about 
$5,350,000, of which about $3,000,000 is 

| Claimed by Spain against the United 
| States and about $2,000,000 by the United 
States against Spain. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has approximately 350 cases, and 
the United States, although not yet filing 
all of its cases will probably have about 60. 
| The American claims against Spain are 
entirely of individual or personal nature. 
They have arisen from alleged denials of 
justice in Spanish courts, from alleged in- 
| jury to personal property during military 
activities in Cuba, Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo when those islands were under 
Spanish rule. 


Claims Against This Country 


The Spanish claims against the United 

| States generally arise from alleged prop- 

erty damages in East FPiorida in 1813 and 

during the Mexican War of 1848, the Civil 
War and the Spanish-American War. 


The largest group of claims originated 
in Florida, where a total of 200 claimants 
ask $1,200,000 for back interest on claim 

| payments. Although the Treasury De- 
partment recognized the legality of the 
claims and paid them, it did not ‘pay the 
— on them, which has now accumu- 
ated. 


| Pennsylvania Claims Tax / 
Of 31 Millions on Estate 


Harrissure, Pa, April 23, 
According to Secretary Clyde L. King, 
| of the Pennsylvania Department of Rev- 
enue, an inheritance tax totaling $31,- 
| 465,200 will be claimed from the estate 
of John T. Dorrance, former president 
of the Campbell Soup. Co. 
The estate is valued at approximately 
$200,000,000 and the tax is the largest ever 
| Claimed in Pennnsylvania, Dr. King ex- 
| plained. “A careful and lengthy investi- 
| gation proved that the real domicile of 
| Mr. Dorrance was in Pennsylvania at the 
time of his death,”’ he said. 
| 


Pennsylvania Forest Fires 
= 1,800 for This Spring 


HarrissureG, Pa., April 23. 
Three lives have been lost and an area 
| Of 50,000 acres of forest land have been 
| burned over this Spring by 1,800 forest 
fires in Pennsylvania, according to an an- 
|; aDnouncement April 23 by the State De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 
The Secretary of the Department, Lewis 
| E. Staley, said the Department is doing 
everything within its power to meet the 
| Situation. All of the 118 steel observation 
towers are manned day and night, he said, 
and the Department is using every re- 
| source of attack where the need is greatest. 
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RCA Radiotron 
tube prices 


lower than ever before 


Now’s the time to renew your old radio 
tubes, Never before have RCA Radio- 
tron prices been so low. Have your radio 
dealer test your tubes today. Replace 


your worn-out tubes with new 
Radiotrons. 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., Inc. Harrison, N. J. 


List Prices Réduced 


Old New You 
Tube Price Price Sa 


224 $3.30 $2.00 $1.30 
227 2.20 1.25 .95 
245 2.00 1.40 .60 
280 1.90 1.40 .50 


RCA 


A Radio Corporatron ef America Subusctiary 
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Narcotics ‘Study 
Seeks to Reduce 
Habit Formation 


Experiments Designed 
Mitigate Addiction Quali- 
ties of Morphine and 
Other Opium Alkaloids 





Experimental studies are being con- 
ducted at the University of Virginia, un- 
der the auspices of the National Research 
Council, in an effort to render morphine 
and other alkaloids of opium less potent 
in addiction properties, it was stated 
orally on behalf of the Public Health 
Service April 23. 


Results of the experiments will be pub-| 


lished by the Service when completed, 
it was said. Further information made 
available by the Service follows: se 
is ho the result may be obtain 
ae taney “breaking down” the alka- 
loids and splitting off the molecules which 
stimulates the addiction properties of the 
drugs. That such a result may be pos 
sible is demonstrated by the fact that a 
ilar process has 
wished fe the case of cocaine, which can 
be reduced to novocaine, less toxic in its 
properties, although dangerous in excess- 
ive doses. 
Experiments Planned 
The study, when completed theoretically 
at the University of Virginia, will be con- 


tinued by experimental studies on reac-| 


tions of humans at the University of 


Michigan. 
The ——- 
wing an offer 
oes Council in January, 1929, by the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., of a sum 
of money to be spent in the study of drug 
ddiction. pte 
the council appointed in its division of 
Medical Sciences a Committee on Drug 
Addiction to draft a plan of research. 
committee is composed 
charles White, of the National Institute 
of Health; Charles W. Edwards, Carl 
Voegtlin, professor of pharmacology, of 
the National Institute of Health; Torald 
Sollmann, professor of pharmacology; Reid 
Hunt, professor of pharmacology, Harvard 
University; C. S. Hudson, professor of 
chemistry, National Institute of Health; 
* #. B. LaForge, chemist, of the Department 
of Agriculture; Walter L. Treadway, As- 
sistant Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service and Ludvig Hektoen, 
National Research Council, division of 
Medical Sciences, and the chairman of 
the Division of Medical Sciences. 


Numerous Conferences 


After numerous conferences, this com- 
mittee concluded there are two avenues 
of study that might bring some help in 
the problem of drug addiction. The first 
plan would be an attempt to replace all 
the uses to which addiction drugs are 
put by drugs without addiction properties. 
The basis for this attempt was first, that 
morphine has a high addiction property 
while codeine has a comparatively low 
addiction property, and codeine can re- 
place many uses of morphine if used in 
larger doses; second, that since the re- 
placement of practically all the uses of 
cocaine, except in the surface application 
for anaesthesia, with drugs having little 
or no addiction properties, the importa- 
tion of coca leaves has declined. 

The latter gave rise to the hope that if 
the use made of addiction-producing drugs 
could be limited to legitimate uses only 
and in many cases drugs not having ad- 
diction producing properties could be sub- 
stituted for those with addiction prop- 
erties, the difficulty of controlling the 
production of addiction drugs and han- 
dling the national and international prob- 
lems attending them would be rendered 
easicr. 


The work being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia concerns the synthesis 
and degradation of phenanthrene deriva- 
tives producing compounds of increasing 
complexity which resemble this nucleus of 
the morphine molecule in physiological 
function and in degradation compounds 
of the morphihe molecule itself. 


Value Determined 


In order, however, to know what effect 
these.compounds would produce, whether 
of value or of no value as substitutes for 
addiction producing drugs, it was necessary 
to have a unit which could test these 
chemical products in a systematic way-for 
their biological action. 


a 

As soon as the chemical products are 
manufactured they are sent, with a re- 
port of their chemical composition and 
properties, to the University of Michigan 
where they are studied biologically and 
reported upon. Both sets of reports are 
studied by the committee and the value 
of the substance determined. Some 30) 
new compounds have already been made 
at the University of Virginia and sent 
to the University of Michigan. In this 
work the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was also granted, through the 
oo Health Service and the Narcotics 
ureau. : 


The second avenue of approach to the 
problem adopted by the committee was 
to present accurate information concern- 
ing the necessary uses for which addiction 
producing drugs should be employed. The 
committee felt that if it could present 
these necessary uses to the medical pro-| 
fession, with suggestions for the substitu- | 
tion of nonaddiction drugs in cases Where | 
the latter would serve equally well, the 
usé of addiction producing drugs might 
be considerably. reduced. Articles to pre- 
sent this information are being prépared 
by the American Medical Association in | 
conjunction with the National Research | 
Council. 


Two States Prohibit Sale 
Of ‘Oleo’ Colored Yellow 


Atsany, N. Y,, April 23, 
Governor Roosevelt has signed a bill (S, 
Int. 392, Printed No. 1935) to prohibit the 


sale of olomargarine colored in imitation 
of butter. 


“The product known as olomargarine or 
margarine, of French origin, made its ap- 
pearance in the markets of this country 
in 1874,” he said in a memorandum ac- 
companying his approval of the bill. “It 
was quickly recognized as a commodity 
lending itself to deception through being 
passed Off upon the public as butter, the | 
product of the dairy. 
_ “There isa definite and iegitimate place | 
for margarine and there can be no well- | 
founded objection to its manufacture or | 
Sale while it continues in that Place. 
When, however, it assumes guises not nat+ 
ural or normal to the product, but simu- 
lating the characteristics of butter, there 
is just objection to its existence. 

“Consumers are entitled to know what 
they are buying and what they are using; 
and the dairy industry is entitled to pro- 
tection from the unfair competition of a 
product which is masquerading as some- 
thing prich it is not.” 


ents were undertaken fol- 











Columbus, Ohio, April 23. 

Governor George White has signed a 

bill (H. 147) prohibiting the sale in Ohio | 

of olomargarine of a yellow color resemb- | 

ling butter, The act will become effective 
in 90 days. ‘ 





to, 


already been accom- | 


extended to the National | 





Efficiency of Ore Extraction 


| Aided by Use of Microscope 





Federal and Commercial Laboratories Im- 
proving Processes Through Such Research 


| Scientific research which seeks to, minerals composing them, it is through 
|prevent waste of metals as they are ex-| microscopic study that the chemical data 
| acted from ores is being advanced by/are given meaning and receive correct 
use of the microscope, Alden H. Emery, | interpretation from the standpoint of ore 
| assistant chief engineer, Experiment Sta- | dressing. 

|tions Division, Bureau of Mines, stated; The exact determination of minerals, 
| orally April 23. | their manner of association, grain size, 
| Much information concerning the nature | surface characteristics and other fea- 
|of ores cannot be obtained by chemical | tures can only be accomplished by micro- 
analysis; it is to acquire data of this type | scopic study. 

| that the microscope is now being used.| The measurement of grain sizes leads 
| Additional information made available | to determination of the proper crushing 
|by Mr. Emery follows: | methods to be pursued in each case. The 
| The mining industry, like many other | association of minerals influences the se- 
branches of industrial activity, is plac-| lection of a concentration method. The 
ing an increasing amount of dependence | surface characteristics may determine 
|upon scientific research in its efforts to! the need for certain chemical treatment. 
increase the efficiency of its operations. | - 
|Within the last five years it has become | Loss of Tarnished 
increasingly obvious that the microscope Gold Is Detected 


|might be used to provide valuable data 
concerning ores. | For example, microscopic study of an 
ore from the Tintic district in Utah re- 
Important Advances cently showed that tarnished particles of 
Al dy Achi d gold were being lost in the “tailings” 
ready Achieve 'and also developed the fact that tar- 
Research along this line has been in nished or “rusty” gold does not appear 
progress at experiment stations of the/to be readily floated with the chemical 

Bureau of Mines and in laboratories of | 


reagents commonly used in flotation of 
private organizations. It has made suf- 


| oxidized ores. 
| ficient advances already to establish its The importance of applying micro- 
| value as beyond question and has made| scopic study to the mill products lies 
possible several exceptional recoveries of | chiefly in the fact that the metallic 
metal not hitherto considered possible. cohtent of the ore can be ascertained in 
Most of the Bureau’s work along this 


terms of minerals. A chemical analysis 
line has been done at its Intermountain | shows only the percentage content of the 
| Experiment Station, located at Salt Lake| various elements present and thus falls 
City, Utah. The Bureau’s Rare and Preci- | short of furnishing information which is 
ous Metals Stations at Reno, Nev., and! essential if valuable quantities of metal 
its Mississippi Valley Experiment Station | 
lat Rolla, Mo., likewise have engaged in 


“tailings” dump. 








are to be prevented from going into the) 


The offer was accepted, and | 


this type of research. 

A preliminary microscopic examination 
|is not only the quickest and most direct 
jway of reaching the heart of on ore 


curately diagnosing ore dressing ills. 
In ore dressing processes chemical analy- 
ses furnish much indispensable data, such 


in waste products, etc. 


concentration processes are 


dressing problem, but it is frequently the | 


of William | MY reliable method available for ac- | 


as the identity and amount of valuable | 
metals in an ore, the losses of metals | microscope to diagnose the characteristics | 
But since all| of mineral-bearing ores. 
primarily | a field for almost unlimited research and 
based on the physical characteristics of |opportunity for improving ore treatment | 


In many cases the selection of reagents 
for affecting flotation depends quite 
|largely upon the minerals indicated for 
|recovery. It is obvious that determination 
of these minerals can best be made 


cases where one particular element is 

contained in two or éven three minerals. 
In short, the mining industry is be- 

ginning to make an earnest use of the 





The work offers 


through microscopic study, especially in| 





the ores under treatment and of thej|to an efficiency hitherto unobtained. 
so « Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 











Aviation 


Til. H, 601. 


as dealers in securities. Passed by Senate. 
N. J. A. 60. Permitting savings banks to 
invest in bonds of utility company distrib- 
uting natural gas or a mixture of natural 
and artificial gas. Signed by Governor 
April 21. 
Crime and Prisons 

Mass. H. 69. Providing for the investiga- 
tions as to the mental condition of persons 
held for trial where the offense charged is 
punishable by life imprisonment. 
nual session. 

Insurance 

Mass. H. 1431. (Sub.| for H. 960.) To au- 
thorize certain domestic mutual insurance 
companies to create @& guaranty fund from 
net cash assets, in lieu of establishing @ guar- 
anty capital. Passed by House and Senate. 
Minn. H. 811. To authorize mutual fire in- 
surance componieg to reinsure their business 
and consolidate with other mutual companies, 
Signed by Governor. 
|} Minn. H. 976. 
renewal or extension of corporate existence 
of township mutual insurance companies in 
certain instances, Signed by Governor April 18. 
| Nebr. H. 130. To require State banks as 
; well as national banks to give bond for safe 
keeping of public funds deposited by city or 
| village treasurers. Signed by Governor. 
| N. J. A, 116. To amend the Automobile 
Financial Responsibility Law, prescribing of- 
fenses in which law operates, eliminating 
duplication of insurance carried by owner 
and his chauffeur, compelling payment of 
| judgments in accident cases and giving Mo- 
tor Vehicle Commissioner discretion in with- 
holding license of person who does not satisfy 
judgment. Signed by Governor April 21. 

4 8. 136. To amend Insurance Act, sec. 

176, Laws of 1902, to limit operation of foreign 
}companies in their transactions in a 
Signed by Governor. 

N. J. 8S. 137. To permit writing in a single 
policy workmen's compensation and employ- 
j} ers’ liability insurance imposed by law. 
Signed by Governor April 21. 

ft. J. 8. 196. To construe automobile lia- 
bility insurance polictes to include loss of 
| service in their coverage. Passed by Senate 
|}and House. 

uM. cd. @. 10%. 








To establish better control 


need not qualify with Securities Department | 


| Public Service Commission and to prohibit 


code. Passed by House. one 1932. Passed ‘by House. Killed by 
; Banking: State Finance | Senate. 
Iowa. S. 291. To provide that State banks|, Mo. H. 244. To empower cities of 75,000 


to contract with utilities as to rates, to 
grant franchises and to have exclusive juris- 
diction over such utilities. Killed. 


Mo. H. 5306. To authorize cities of 75,000 
| Population to acquire utilities, issue bonds, 
etc. Killed. 

Nebr. 8S. 165. To place buses and trucks 


Next an- | 


To legalize and validate | 


| Motor Vehicles, 
| Public Utilities 


for hire under jurisdiction of Railway Com- 


mission, requiring certificate, etc. 
Senate. 





oe To repeal double fee re- 
gEeement for jitneys. Passed by Senate and 
an I. 8S. 65. To repeal bond and finan- 


responsibility requirements for certain 


jitneys. Passed by Senate and House. 
Social Welfare 
Mass. H. 1369. To provide old age relief | 


to certain citizens 65 years of ‘ 
he y age or over. 


Bills Introduced 


Insurance 


Fla. H. 182. Shackelford. To provide for 
the bonding of all State and county officers 
and of persons, corporations, material and 
supply companies making contracts with the 
State or counties; Corposations. 


Motor Vehicles 


Ala. 8S. 280. Craft. To require the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles, trailers and semi- 
trailers, and to create the office of State 
motor vehicle commissioner; Public Roads 
and Highways. 


Ala. S. 281. Craft. To further regulate 
traffic on highways and to provide for traffic 
signs and signals; Public Roads and High- 
ways. - 

Ala. S, 282. Craft. Relating to licensing 
of motor vehicle operators and chauffeurs and 
to make uniform the laws relating thereto; 
Public Roads and Highways. 


Ala. 8S. 283. Craft. To require certificates 
of title for registered motor vehicles; Com- 
merce and Common Carriers. 

Fla. H. 175, Chappell, Relating to licens- 
ing of motor vehicle operators and chauffeurs 
and to make uniform the law relating thereto; 


To enact a new aeronautics —— merchandising by public utilities after | 


Passed by | 
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‘Diet Conducive 


To Pellagra May 


Observation of Epileptics by | 


Health Specialist Revealed 
Fewer Convulsions After 
Pellagra Developed 


The possibility that a diet low in the 
pellagra-preventive factor is of value in 
reducing or eliminating epileptic seizures 
has been developed by specialists of the 
United States Public Health Service, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the service April 23. Further information 
obtained at the service follows: 

Recently Dr. N. P. Walker, clinical di- 
rector of the Milledgeville State Hospital, 
Milledgeville, Ga., had occasion to observe 
a number of white female epileptics under 
treatment with a high-fat diet, consisting 
of toast, butter, bacon, eggyolk, cream, 
chocolate, lettuce and mayonnaise. The 
chemical composition of the diet was ap- 
proximately protein, 51 grams, fat, 412 
grams, and carbohydrates, 52 grams. 


Pellagra Developed 


One of the patients who continued on 
this diet for some time developed symp- 
toms of pellagra during the third month, 
and along with the appearance of pellagra 
there was a rapid and marked decrease 
in the number of convulsions experienced 
by the patient. 


| 


free from convulsive seizures of any sort, 
and remained so for a period of two 
{months and four days. Neurological 
symptoms were also greatly improved. 
Following a period of intermission, during 
which convalescence from pellagra had 


| appeared but on a somewhat reduced scale 
as compared with her previous record. 
This rate has been maintained for more 
than two years without pronounced vari- 
ation. 

In explanation of this striking remission 





|form record of convulsions, it at first ap- 
| peared that it may have possibly been due 
to the effects of the high-fat diet, or 
{purely a coincidence, but the fact that in 
four years’ continuous observation of this 
particular patient she has shown no pro- 
nounced remission other than the one asso- 
ciated with the attack of pellagra, ren- 
| ders the possibility of a mere coincidence 
less likely. 

that this favorable result may have been | 
influenced either by the shortage of the 
pellagra-preventive factor in the diet or 
| by some factor associated with the diet, 
or possibly by the effects of the pellagra 
| itself. | 

Ten Patients Selected 


white females, all of whom had 
been diagnosed and classified as idiopathic 
|; epileptics were selected for study and 
| segregated. No evidence of pellagra had 
been observed in any of this group dur- 
ing their residence in the institution and 
no mention of it was made in their com-| 
mitment histories. The diet used was a| 
replica of that used in the etudy of pel- 
| lagra-preventive factor of various food-| 
| Stuffs. The chemical composition of the | 
diet was approximately protein, 48 grams; 
fat, 63 grams, and carbohydrates, 
| grams. 

As a result, the clinical manifestations 
| of pellagra were typical in all respects, 
There was no fixed time for beginning 
treatment of the peblagra, because it was 
desired to withhold treatment as long as 
| it seemed safe in order that any influence 
on the convulsions could be exerted. In 
some, a period of weeks was allowed to 
elapse, while on others treatment was be- 
gun soon after the condition was estab- 


Ten 





| lished. | 


| In all but two cases the patients showed | 
a temporary reduction of about 50 per | 
cent in the number of convulsions at about 
the time pellagra appeared or during its 
| progress. One case was permitted to have | 

a second attack, and the repeated attack 


| 


; was accompanied by a reduction in the! 


}number of convulsions of about 50 per 
;cent as compared with the intervening | 
| months. 

Second Experiment 


A second group consisting of eight white 
| female epileptics was placed on the same | 
' diet in June 1930, and seven had developed 
Pellagra by Nov. 30. They showed the 
| Same favorable trend in the frequency of 
| convulsions as was observed in the earlier 
| group. 
| It was noted there was a tendency for 
; the number of convulsions to rise soon 
;after treatment for pellagra was begun. 
{In some cases the previous record was! 
equalled, and in one it was surpassed 


Cure Epilepsy 


Within a short time she was entirely | 





6 








Probably the most accurate instrument of its type in existence, ac- 
cording to scientists of the Bureau of Standards, the instrument 


shown in the photograph, known as a length comparator, is used in 
the Bureau’s Division of Weights and Measures for comparing 4 
graduated linear scale with a standard of length and for determin- 
ing the corrections to the subdivjsion of a graduated length standard. 


Consumption of Sugar 


| . : 
In Italy Shows Meetine| resident Presents 


‘Medal to Winner of 
Architectural Contest 


Consumption of sugar in Italy has de- 
}clined from 175,551.6 metric tons in 
| 1928-29 to 163,829.33 metric tons for the 
sugar campaign of 1930-31, or a drop of 
6.7 per cent, according to a report from 
Vice Consul Frank C. Niccoli, Milan, in 
a report made public by the Department 


UTHORIZED STATEMENTS, ONLY ARE 
ae WitHovut COMMENT BY 








been completed, the convulsive seizures re- | 


of Commerce. 


R. D. Johnson ot tine Ange- 


in the midst of a long and somewhat uni- | 


The figures for Aug. 1, 1930, to Jan. 31, 
1931, were 163,829.3 metric tons, with a} 
monthly average of 27,304.9 metric tons. | 
For the same period in 1929-30 there was | 
|/an approximate consumption of 167,551.6 | 
metric tons, as compared with 175,551.6 
for the period in 1928-29. 

This restriction of consumption, which! President Hoover on April 23 presented 
has also occurred in other countries, the|to Reginald D. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
report states, is noted during the last | Calif., a gold medal awarded to him as the 
months in spite of the progressive and! winner of the 1930 small house architec- | 
general decline in prices of sugar. The)|tural competition conducted by Better 
cause is atiributed solely to the world- | Homes in America. 


les Given Prize in Small) 
House Competition of 
Better Homes Society 





wide depression which has compelled peo- | 


The award was made to Mr. Johnson 


Presented Heretn, Berne 
THe Unireo States DatLy 


— 











‘Character Test 


Is Only for New 


Fingerprint Records Not to 
Be Made of Present Em- 
ployes, Civil Service Com- 
mission States 


| The Federal Civil Service Commission 


}does not intend to apply the character 
| test, including fingerprint records, to em- 
| Bloyes now in the Government service 
}unless there Should be some special rea- 
}son for doing so in individual cases or in 


‘ groups, it was stated orally on April 23 at 


| the Commission. 

| Under its proposed policy regarding ap- 
|pointments to the Government service, 
| however, the Commission will on and after 
| July 1 apply the fingerprint record to all 
| appointees who enter the Federal classified 
| service. Fingerprinting has been made 
| possible by an appropriation authorized by 
| Congress at its last session. 

| Additional information made available 
at the Commission follows: 


Investigation Service. 


Gradually, as funds are provided by 
| Congress, the Civil Service Commission is 
building up an investigation service that 
will compare favorably with a similar or- 
ganization in any branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Civil Service Commission’s ac- 
| tivities, however, are confined to appli- 
|cants for Government employment. The 
| work is under the direction of Harry 
| J. Kranz, Chief of the Division of Investi- 
| gations, who has had many years of ex- 
| perience in investigation work for the 
| Commission. 
| In the Government service there are 
thousands of places which offer oppor- 
tunity for easy money to those of flexible 
conscience. These places are frequently 
sought by persons with criminal records. 
The fact that of more than 100,000 appli- 
cants for Government employment thus 
far fingerprinted by agents of the Civil 
Service Commission, one in 13 was found 
to have a police record, is in itself justifi- 
cation of the care with which the Civil 
Service Commission is looking into the 





| records of those who seek positions in 


the Government service. 
Appropriation Made 


| 
- Federal Workers 


In view of these facts it was determined | 


ple to diminish their articles of consump- 
| tion, even the most necessary.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


| for his design of a cottage on the estate 
of William R. Dickinson at Hope Ranch 
Park, Santa Barbara, Calif. The medal 
is the gift of Mrs. William Brown Ma- 
loney of New York and was designed by 
Gutzon Borglum. Additional information 
made available at the White House fol- 
lows: 





Purpose of Competition 


The purpose of the small house archi- | 
tectural competition sponsored by Better | 


407 | 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


| 


| Abend, Hallett. Tortured China. 305 p. N. 
Y., I. Washburn, 1930. 31-26371 
| American engineering council. Com. on street 
traffic signs, signals and markings. Manual 
on streets traffic signs, signals and mark- 
ings, as prepared by .. . for Natl. conf. 
on street and highway safety in 1928-1929, 
with modifications based on experience of 
past year and approved by 3d Natl. conf. on 
street and highway safety, May 27, 28-29, 
1930. 63 p., illus. Wash., D. C., 1930. 

31-1406 

The great war of 1914- 


Aston, Sir Geo. G. 
1918. 
edge.) 

| 31-6519 

Belser, Danylu. Conditions and practices in- 
fluencing elementary educ. of white chil- 
dren in public schools of Ala. 
D.)—Coiumbia univ., 1930.) 310 p Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Birmingham prtg. co., 1930. 

31-6240 

Boe, Conrad C. Commercial phrase and ship- 
ping Code, comp. by European ed. 

| 468 p. Oslo, Prtd. by tue a/s, 1930. 


E. ‘Moes 


| Bower, Fredk. 0. Size 
special reference to primary conducting 
tracts. 232 p., illus. Lond., Macmillan & 
co., 1930. 


Bruner, Benjamin H. Great days of the last 


week. 87 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 

: 31-6411 
| Carr, W. G., comp. County unit of school ad- 
| ministration (Reference shelf, vol. vi, no. 

10.) 144 p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1931. 
31-6238 
| Dodge, Raymond. Conditions and  conse- 
quences of human variability. 162 p. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 31-6256 


Dundee harbour trust. Centenary, 1830-1930; 
History and development of harbour of Dun- 
dee, comp. by J. Hannay Thompson and 
Geo. G. Ritchie. 66 p. Dundee, Prtd. by 
A. B. Duncan & co., 1930. 31-1423 

Eby, Fredw., ed. Early Protestant educators; 
educl. writings of Martin Luther, John Cal- 


j 


fomes in America, an educational organ- 
ization, was to call to attention the best 
small houses built during the year and 
thus to help in overcoming the faulty de- 
sign and inefficient planning prevalent | 
in small homes. 

The competition, which closed in De-| 
cember, 1930, was the first of its kind} 
sponsored by Better Homes in Amarone. | 
of which President Hoover was the presi- | 
dent when Secretary of Commerce, and 
of which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 





| tary of the Interior, is now president. 





| Space. 


| 


(Thesis (Ph. | 


(Home univ. library of modern know!- | modations partly in a second story whic 
251 p. Lond., T. Butterworth, 1930.| is actually a “half story.” 


31-1433 | Pa.; William J. Sayward of Atlan 
and form in plants. | Irwin S. Porter and Ward Brown of Wash-| 


The competitors were practicing architects) 
ing types of houses: 

_QOne story house. Storage space 
living accommodation may occur i 


but no} 
n nest) 
Story and a half house. Living accom. | 


Two story house. | 

The committee which judged the com- 
petition was appointed at the request of| 
Dr. Wilbur by Robert D. Kohn, president | 
of the American Institute of Architects. | 
The members of the committee were Fred- | 
erick L. Ackerman of New York City,| 
chairman; George Howe of Philadelphia, | 


|} ington, D. C. 


31-6257 | 
the two story class to Dwig 


| 


Honorable mentions were awarded in| 
ht James Baum | 
of New York City, for a resitience built | 
in Fieldston, N. Y., and to C. C. Merritt of | 
Larchmont, N. Y., for a residence at} 


| Greenwich, Conn. 


| Percival of Hartford, Conn., 


In the story-and-a-ahalf class honor- 
able mention were awarded to Raymond 
for a resi-| 


| dence built in Collinsville, Conn., and to) 
|C. C. Merritt of Larchmont, N. Y., for a| 


|residence at Greenwich, 


{ 


| Los Angeles, Calif.. for a hou 


Conn. | 

In the bungalow class honorable men-| 
tions were awarded to H. Roy Kelley of | 
se built in| 


and designs were submitted in the etl Cc 


vin, and other leaders of Protestant thought. 


At this time particular attention is be- 
ing given to applicants for positions in 
the Bureau of Prohibition, the Customs 
Service, the Immigration Service, the In- 
telligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Bureau of Narcotics, and 
the Postal Service. 

The Commission's effort to fingerprint 
applicants has been limited by lack of 
funds, but beginning July 1 an appropria- 
tion will be available which will permit 
the Commission to fingerprint all of the 
40,000 or more new appointees who enter 
the Federal classified service annually. 

Fingerprinting is a part of the general 
character investigation. The full personal 
inquiry by agents of the Commission can 
not be made in all cases, even after July 1, 
but the Commission is able with means 
available to make the character investi- 
gation in the cases of thousands of in- 
dividuals who apply for law enforcement 
positions. 


Character Investigation. 


A character investigation is a personal 
inquiry by an agent of the Civil Service 
ommission covering the life history of 
the applicant over a number of years. 
The Department of Justice cooperates 
with the Commission by making avail- 
able to it its 2,000,000 fingerprint records 
for comparison with the prints taken by 
the Commission's agents. 

A few years ago it was noticed that mail 
robberies in large centers took a sudden 
jump. Circumstances of many of the 
thefts pointed to inside assistance, or at 
least inside information. The accuracy 
with which hold-up men were able to 
spot valuable pieces of mail left little 
doubt that employes in the service were 
tipping them off. The first experiment 
with fingerprinting postal employes was 
made in the New York City st Office. 
The result was the discovery of a con- 
siderable number of men employed in the 
office who had criminal records. 

A man who had embezzled funds from 
the Cleveland post office and served three 
years at Leavenworth applied under an- 
other name for a position in the Detroit 
post office, but was caught through fin- 
gerprints. An applicant for employment 
in the Philadelphia post office was found 
through fingerprints to be under indict- 
ment in Los Angeles for a hold-up. 

If there was any doubt as to the value 
of fingerprinting in connection with civil 
service examinations it has been dispelled 
by the Commission’s experience in finger- 


| policies, 


of foreign insurance companies doing busi- Pa. S. 786. Prince. To require utilities | 
ness in State. Signed by Governor April 21. | to carry on any merchandising business as a 
Y. A. 1542. To amend sec. 42, In- amperete unity from regular service. 
surance Law, relative # contents of adver- a. H. 1584. Burns. To includé anthracite 
tisements. Signed by Governor. | producers as public utility. 
. ¥. §S. 1791. Relative to kinds of risks Pa H. 1630. Staudenmeier. To abolish 


that may be written by cooperative fire in- 
surance corporations and the power of certain 
of these corporations to limit contingent lia- 
bility of members. Signed by Governor. 

. §& 1809. To provide that summary 
of examination report of insurance company 
shall 


Signed by Governor. 
. 1362. To make all fire insurance 
except those of domestic mutual 
companies, void if premium is not paid in 
45 days and to require provision to this ef- 
fect in policies. Defeated. 

Tex. . 102. To prescribe regulations for 
licensing of local recording agents and solic- 
itors to represent insurance companies, ex- 
cepting life insurance. Passed by Senate and 
House. 


Pa. 


Judiciary 

N. J. H. 415. To provide for a reciprocal 
agreement between New Jersey and New York 
for compelling witnesses in either State to 
testify in the other State. 
and Senate. 

Labor and Industry 

Mass. H. 086. To create the office of spe- 
cial conciliator in labor troubles in boot and 
shoe industry. Withdrawn. 
. ¥. 6. 1243. 


Passed by House 


To provide insurance pre+ 
miums shall be deemed preferred claims in 


‘all insolvency or bankruptey proceédings ex- 


cept as to wages. Signed by Governor. 
N. Cc. . 194. To provide 55-hour week 
for women in industry. Ratified. 


Motor Vehicles 


Iowa. 8S. 111. To enact the uniform drivers’ 
law. Passed by Senate and House. 
Mass. H. 1 To provide that personal 


representatives of nonresident motorists who 
during lifetime were subject to service of proc- 
ess through Registrar of Motor Vehicles shall 
be subject to jurisdiction of the State, With- 
drawn. 

N. J. A. 51. To revise motor vehicle bill of 
sale law. Signed by Governor April 21. 

N. A. 1333. To provide liability ‘in+ 
surance policies issued to motor vehicle own- 
érs Must contain provision insuring owner 
against liability for loss of services as well 
as damagés for personal injuries and death. 
Vetoed by Governor. 

Prohibition 

Mass. H. 100. Memorializing Congress to 
take action to end national prohibition and 
to festore to the States certain powers in 
regard to manufacture, transportation and 


sale of intoxicating liquors. Rejected by 
Senate. 
Mass, H. 1367. Resolutions memorializing 


| Congress to call a constiutionaél convention to 


amefid or repeal the Bighteenth Amendment 
or tO itself propose such an amendment for 
submission to the several States. Passed 
by House. Amended by Senate and passed. 
Concurred in by House. 

Public Utilities 


Mass. H. 366. To fegulate carriage 
passengers by taxicabs. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 870. Relative to charges by tele+ 
phone companies for @quipment. Next an- 
nual session. 

‘o. H. 5. To authorive cities to fix rates of 
public utilities. Killed. 

Mo. To requiré Public Setvice Com+ 
mission to make complete valuations of pub+ 
lic utilities every seven years. Killed. 

Mo. 4H. 82. To extend jurisdiction of 


of 


be read at first meeting of directors | 
| or trustees, copy to be furnished each mem- | 
ber. 


Public Service Cofmmission and repeal incon- 
sistent see. 
H. 1631. 


Staudenmeier. To create a 


| fair "rate board to administer public service 


company law, etc. 

Pa. . 1632. Staudenmeler. To revise pub- 
lic service company law providing for regula- 
tion by fair rate board. 

Pa. H. 1678. Carmany. To require public 
service and holding companies to report con- 
tributions to public Officers and educators. 

Pa. H. 16798. Carmany. To provide for reg- 
ulation of lobbyists for public utilities. 


Advisers Are Named 
For Nutrition Study 





Two Efueators Appointed to 
Aid Government Research 


L. B. Mendel, professor of physiological 
chemistry at Yale University, and : 
Hart, professor of agricultural chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin, two inter- 
nationally:known authorities on protein, 
vitamins and nutrition, who conferred for 
several days last week in Washington with 


| scientists of the Department of Agricul- 
| ture, have accepted appointment by the 
Department as advisers to its Protein and) 


Nutrition Division in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils. 

The De 
thorities for their advice and suggestions 
as to how its work on nutrition may be 
improved, and to assist the sta 
the Protein and Nutrition Division 


now under way. 


ference with Dr. Henry G. 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, with 
Dr. C. A. Browne and Dr. 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the Chemical 





and Technological Research Unit, and 
with Drs. D. B. Jones, E. M. Nelson and 
F. A. Csonka, who are conducting the 
nutritional experiments of the Protein and 
Nutrition Division of the Bureau. T..ey ex- 
pressed their gratification over the growth 
and conduct of this work which they de- 
scribed as very satisfactory and helpful. 
Professor Mendel and Professor Hart will 
| prepare a report on the protein, vitamin 
and nutritional work of the Bureau which 
will include recommendations. 

The plan of calling upon well-known 
;experts outside of the Government serv- 
}ice to act as consultants in an advisory 
| Capacity has already proved highly suc- 


the Bureau of Chemistry and Boils —J/s- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 





rtment called upon these au-| 


of | 
in | 
strengthening the important lines of work | 

Professor Mendel and Professor Hart | 


spent much time in Washington in con- | 
night, Chief | 


W. W. Skinner, | 


| cessful in the casé of other divisions of | 


| The possibility that this marked transient 
increase over her previous level was purely 
accidental must be considered, though con- 
tinuous observation for 
|}years has shown no striking departure 
| from month to month. 


| The observations, however, are given on | 


| their face value, and no explanation is 
offered as to how a diet of this character 
| brings about a favorable influence on epi- 
lepsy. Varying opinions exist among scien- 
tists as to the cause and treatment of epi- 
j}lepsy. It is thought that the high-fats 
commonly used may also be low in the 
| pellagra-preventive factor. While many 
| animal foods are good sources of both 
protein and pellagra-preventive factor, the 
| former exerts little influence when used 
;in the purified form. Furthermore pel- 
| lagra may be cured or prevented by the 
addition of a nitrogen-free watery extract 





more than two 





| Palos Verdes; to Roland E. Coate of Los| 


| rinting all applicants for positions un- 
the Bureau of Prohibition. The sys- 
tem will be applied as rapidly as possible 
to all who enter Government service. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


| der 





(McGraw-Hill educ. classics, E. H. Reisner. ‘ j i 
fen. ed.) 312 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill Dok Angeles, for a residence built at Letmaer’ 
co., 1931 31-6234 | Park, and to Donald D. McMurray of 
Elliott Sydney J. Geographical statistics; | Pasadena. 
notebook for students, comp. by . and a 
zr Rane 56 p. Lond., Gregg pub . a F 1 
co., 1930. 31-6266 ; ain ; 
| PAENAA wher. re Determination of opaque Use of Grain as Dairy sian 
minerals st e 236 p. . Y., MeGraw- | . . rive a! 
| Hill book co., 1931. 31-6251 | Studied in Pennsy Ivania 


Getman, Arthur K. Church school in action. | 


| 178 p._ N. Y., Abingdon press, 1931. 31-6403 | RNIsBU i] °23.—It requires 
Green, Wilmer L. History and survey of ac- on. Pa., ans a yA al ioe 1 
|} countaney. 286 p., illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., m O 52 pounds Of grain 

Standard text press, 1930. 31-6258 | Pound of milk, according to recent figures 


Highland, Scotland G. Late Hon Virgil Lee 
| Highland, founder and pres. of Empire nat! 
} Bank, Clarksburg, W Va. 8 p., illus 
| Clarksburg, W. Va., 1930 31-6521 
Hillier, Frank. England's industrial salvation 
;} 93 p, Lond., G. Allen & Unwin Itd., 1930 


gathered by the agriculturist of the State 
Department of Welfare, under whose jur- 
isdiction are the herds of cattle on State 
institutions. 

The report indicates that in some herds 


AND BOOKS 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat> given bélow. 
Calif.—5th Bienn. Rept. of Div. of Architec- 
ture, Dept. of Public Works, Dec. 1, 1930, by 
Geo. B. McDougal, State Architect. Sacra- 
mento, 1931 
ist Rept. of State Bd. of Registration for 


31-6267 3 pounds of grain per cow are sufficient, Civil Engineers. Dec. 4, 1930. Submitted to 
Hsiao, Hsiao H. Status of first-born, special : . " anh stata ‘ Gov. by Albert Givan, Secy. Sacramento, 

reference to intelligence; from Inst. of child © Produce 1 pound of milk. However, oa 1931. r 
| welfare, Univ. of Calif. (Genetic psychology |@ larger number of herds 3 to 4 pounds, Rept. of Constitutional Comm. Dec. 29, 


| monographs, vol. ix, no. 1-2.) 118 p. Worces- of grain are required, and in three herds 
\ 


1930. Submitted to Gov. by Newton W. 


| of yeast to an otherwise pe!lagra-produc- or a. Fm wai. iat. » 2. ‘ee the maximum amount of grain reached ss ee ek OU a 

ing diet. on survey of organization and Administra- |” pounds. # 1929-1930, for 2 yrs. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Sub- 

| It is important to keep in mind the! tion of tote govt. of N. C.; submitted to eee aE AI | mitted to Gov. Sr wae James Sartor, Becy, 
saa ; * sitas cd Gov 5 ax Gardner by ... of kins Wecna ta ” . Jefferson City, 1 

possible influence of physical enfeeble- | ihstitution, Wash. D.C. 1936 203 >. wa Fruit Trees Duty Free in Peru | Bienn. Rept. of State Treas. for bienn. pe- 

ment on the frequency of epileptic selzZ-| 1930. oe . an Fruit treed ad pl ats now may be im-| riod ended Dec. 31, 1930, Submitted to Gen. 

ures, whether it be brought about by!La Taille, Maurice de. Mystery of faith and =o eb PA ; Faflier| Assembly by Lary Brunk, State Treas. Jef- 

acidosis, dehydration, pellagra or some| human opinion contrasted and defined, 431|POrted into Peru free of duty. 7 ferson City, 1931 

other cause. That the beneficial influence|, P:. Lond. Sheed & Ward, 1930. 31-6412 | regulations required an import ony ON | pia.—Rept. of State Library Bd. Feb. 1, 1929, 

jis more likely due to some associated Long, Roswell C. “Stewardship parables of all live plants of 50 per cent ad va orem. | to Jan. 31, 1931. Submitted to Gov. by Al- 


metabolic change rather than the inci- 
dental physical debility is indicated by 
the well known fact that epilepsy itself 
often leads to extreme physical deteriora- 
tion without the appearance of a favor- 
ble trend in the convulsions. 

Whether a deficiency in the anti-pel- 
lagric vitamin is itself a direct factor, or 
| whether, as sees more probable, pellagra, 


face indications of a more specific and 
profound metabolic change is a question 
that cannot be answered from the infor- 
mation at hand. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heauing 
| are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numders are given. 


numbers, should be given. 


Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1927. Part TI, 
North Atlantic Slope Drainage Basins—Geo- 
logical Survey Water-Supply Paper 641, U. 
8S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 35 cé&ts 


(GS10-290) Bromsgrovian: soldiering in Afghanistan 

Experiment Station Record—General Index| Egypt and Uganda. 328 p. Birmingham, 
Vols. 41 to 50, 1919-1924. Office of Exveri- | Cornish bros., Itd., 1930. 31-6506 | 
ment Stations, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price,| Underwood, Alfred C. Contemporary thought | 
$1.25. (Agr. 8-832) of India. (Library of contemporary thought.) | 


Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and Import Reg- 
ulations on Agricl. Products, IV. Canned 
Foods in Asia, Africa and Oceania—T. P. S. 


acidosis, and dehydration are merely sur- | 


In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


Jesus. 
1931 
McKee, Elmore MeN., ed. 
believe? Sermons by 
dick, James Rowland 
mont Tittle and others Arranged by “ir 
138 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931 31-6410 
Mueller, Clara H. Geometric concepts. 205 p 
illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 31-6252 
North, Cecil C. Community and social wel- 
fare. (McGraw-Hill publications in sociol- 
359 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co 
31-6263 
281 p. 

35 


230 p. Nashville, Cokesbury press. 

31-6407 
What call students 
Harry Emerson Fcs- 
Angell, Ernest Fre- 


| (Department of Commerce.) 


ADVERTISEMENT __ 


1931. . 

| Page, Thos. W. Making tariff in U. 8. 

| vash., Brookings institution, 1930. 31-14 

| Pfaffko, Arthur G. Catechetical outline of | 

|} confirmation instructions. 59 p. Milwaukee 

| .Wis., Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 31-6405 

Quihby, fone. Murder for love. p. N.| 

|} Y¥., Coviei, Friede, 1931. 31-6261 | 

| Reitman, Ben L. 2d oldest profession; study 
of prostitute’s “business manager.” 266 p 


States Daily accept 
versial questions, but inasmuch 
not express any 


324 


N. Y., Vanguard press, 1931 31-6262 
| Robinson, Roscoe R. Two centuries of change 
in content of school readers. (Thesis (PA 


D.)—George Peabody col. for teachet’s, 1928.) | 
| 116 p. Nashville, Tenn., Geo. Peabody col 
for teachers, 1930 31-6239 
Roe, Mrs. Josephine (Robinson). Interfunc- | 
| tional expressibility problems of symmetric 
functions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Syratuse univ., 


1918.) 48 p. Cambridge, Mass., Priv. print., 
1931 31-6253 
Tanner, Joseph R., ed. Constitutional docu- | : 
ments of reign of James I, A. 1603-1625, | ing Department does 
historical commentery by ... 389 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-6285 


Ternan, Trevor. Some experiences of an old 


235 p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 1930 
31-6520 | 


Vincent, Boyd, bp. Postoral epistles for today: | 


‘ 






Hall, Chairman. Tallahassee, 1931. 


bert M. 









ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
s for publication advertisements on contro- 


as The United States Daily does 


opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed, by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions, — Advertising 


No. 114, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com-| handbook for students and clergymen. 176 vad p , 
| merce, U, 8. Dept. of Commerce, Price, 50| Pp... Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub. co. | Department, The United States Daily. 
} cents. 30-26596 1931. 31-6406 
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* Farm Products 


Show Smaller 


Price Variation 


Grains and Feeds Higher 
With Cotton Market Low- 
er, Department of Agri- 
culture States 


Changes in prices for farm products 
have been smaller than usual since the 
middle of April, and the slowness of 
business recovery has tended to hamper 
market recoveries, the Department of 
Agriculture stated April 23. Grains and 
feeds were higher, while cotton, dairy and 
poultry products, and many vegetables 
were lower. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Price changes on farm products have 
been smaller than usual since the middle 
of April. 
more numerous than the gains, but few 
lines were especially weak. Grain, feeds 
and hay were among the few strong fea- 
tures, the third week of the month, with 
prices near top of recent recoveries in 
response to better demand. 

Cotton markets still sagged downward. 


Livestock and wool mostly no more than | 


held their own. Dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, also many vegetables, declined or 
lost part of recent gains. Supplies of 


many products increase with the prog-| 


ress of the season. There is difficulty in 


reducing acreage and production into line | 
with probable demand. Slowness of gen- | 


eral business recovery also tends to ham- 
per market recoveries. 


Cotton Market Active 


The cotton market during mid-April 
was fairly active without much change in 
price. Demand for spot cotton both in 


the domestic and foreign markets con- | 


tinued only fair, with the volume of spot 


transactions rather limited. According to | 
the Bureau of the Census, domestic con- | 


sumption during March amounted to 
490,586 bales, compared with 507,646 last 


March, and for the eight months ended | 


March 31, 3.4 million bales against 4.3 
million last year. 
The apparent supply of American cot- 


ton in the United States on April 1 was) 


about 9.5 million bales or 2.4 million above 
a year earlier. A month ago the appar- 


ent supply was about 2.5 million above a | 
Exports for the week ended | 


year earlier. 
April 17 amounted to 90,926 bales, com- 
pared with 93,257 bales for the corre- 
sponding week last season. 

The domestic Winter wheat crop con- 
tinued to make favorable progress. Eu- 
ropean grain crops are developing satis- 
factorily. Domestic cash Winter wheat 
markets held firm as a result of the 
strength in the general situation, moder- 
ate current offerings and a continued ac- 
tive mill inquiry. Marketings of Spring 
wheat decreased but mill demand also 
slackened as the market strengthened. 


Hay and Feeds Firm 
The rye market 


No doubt, the losses have been | 


'Wholesale Trade 
In Miami Analyzed 


Volume of Business in Year 
Found to Be in Excess of 
45 Million Dollars 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the census of distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Miami, Fia., | 
exceeds $45,000,000 annually. 
includes business done by all concerns) 
performing the wholesale function. | 

The volume of business done by the 
175 wholesalers proper in Miami in 1929 
amounted to $27,636,981. These whole- 
salers employed 1,318 men and women, 
paid them $2,218,001 in salaries and wages, | 
{and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $3,- 
095,540. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 52 establishments in the Miami 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
| tional middlemen,” such as brokers, selling 
agents, etc., the operations of which are 
similar to those of wholesalers. The total 
volume of business -transacted by those 
| establishments amounted to $20,800,387 in 
1929. Those establishments gave employ- 
|ment to 417 men and women, paid them 
$833,178 in salaries and wages, and car- 
ried stock at the close of 1929 with an} 
approximate cost value of $875,163. 
| The total volume of business transacted 
| by all establishments in the Miami whole- 
| sale field in 1929 amounted to $48,437,- | 
| 368.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 





Business Activity Shown 
To Exceed Seasonal Gains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| March, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reflecting chiefly reductions in 
the prices of petroleum products, bitumi- 
nous coal, and textile products. Prices of 
farm products increased slightly and there 
| Was a substantial advance in the price of | 
hides. In the first half of April prices | 
|of commodities, including cattle, cotton, 
rubber and coffee, declined, while the price | 
|of wheat advanced. 
Bank Credit.—Loans and investments of | 
|member banks in leading cities, which | 
| had increased in the middle of March as| 
the result of Treasury operations, showed | 
}a decline for every week between March 
18 and April 8, but on the latter date were | 





This total |’ 


Solution for Unemployment Problem 
Sought by Industry, Says Col. Woods 


Chairman of President’s Committee Says Sincere Effort Is 
Being Made to Prevent Depressions and to Mitigate Their 


[Continued from Pageel.] 
tion, reduce its working forces. For a 
while employes may be on part time, then 
the evil day comes and they are no longer 
needed at all. Competent workers, eager 
to work, can find no work. 


There is plenty of capital, there are large 
—too darge—plants and factories, full of 
silent machinery, there are plenty of work- 
ers of all kinds idle on the streets. The 


'idle workers need the goods that are not 


being produced, capital needs employment, 
the factories are losing money daily and 
need to be manned. Yet capital stays 
idle, factories stay idle, workers stay idle. 

Is it any wonder that people ask them- 
selves why? Is it strange that question- 
ings arise as to what the reason is, why 
does this have to be, can nothing be done 
about it—is nothing being done about it? 


| And if no satisfactory answers emerge, is 


it to be wondered at if the questions go 
deeper, and direct themselves at our eco- 
nomic order; is it what it should be; 
should it be changed? 


Not many years ago industrial depres- 
sions were regarded as inevitable, as bound 
to occur from time to time, as veritable 
acts of God. There was nothing to do 
but batten down the hatches, furl the 
sails and ride out the storm. The cap- 
tain of the ship was expected to have 
his vessel in shipshape order, and to 
maneuver it skilfully and courageously, 


|but there was no criticism of him for 


failing to prevent the storm. 


Now we are beginning to think other-| 


wise. Perhaps depressions are 
evitable. 
class of storms at sea these phenomena 
are preventable, more like plague, pesti- 


not in- 


lence or famine, devastating in the toll} 


they take, baffling in their complexity, 
puzzling in their manifestations, but in 
the realm of things that human beings 
can conquer. 


Yellow fever, unchecked and seemingly 


Effect U pon Society 


generation to generation, to emerge from 
one industrial depression after another, 
with great loss, yes—with deprivation, 
hard economies, many anxious days and 
nights—but without slowing up the march 
of progress that has characterized our 
country; the upward march toward higher 
standards of living; better working condi- 
tions, shorter working hours. 


Modern Trend Toward 
Reliance on Pyblic Charity 


Indeed, there have been only temporary 
| halts in the trend toward providing bet- 
|; ter and better conditions under which all 


and their play, raise and educate their 


|contribute to the welfare of others. 


As we have grown away from a rural 
civilization into great urban communi- 
| ties, and people have become less indi- 
| viduals and more units in a great system, 
as we grow toward mass education, mass 





|Of life changes. In the depression which 
;we are now working out of, for illustra- 
| tion, more and more people out of work 
|felt that they ought to obtain the relief 
they needed from private charities or pub- 
|lic relief measures. 


| The old practice of having families and 
friends absorb the need has in many ways 


| seemed to be yielding to the newer practice | 


|of looking to public funds for relief. In- 


deed, one is inclined to believe that the 


| apparently larger number of people in dis- 
Perhaps instead of being in the | 


tress this year may seem larger not be- 
cause of an actual count of heads, but 
because more and more people in propor- 


}means for relief. 


| From the point of view of the man out 
| Of a job the newer method is far inferior 
;to the old. Nowadays he casts himself 
;on charity, on public relief, and the only 


|classes of people can carry on their work | 


| families, make the most of themselves and | 


production, chain business—so the method | 


tion to older times are looking to public} 


| still $270,000,000 larger than four weeks | UnCheckable, used to claim its thousands,|kind of help he gets is in kind or in 
earlier. Investment holdings of these | and no one knew whence it came or how|money. The 

banks were at a new high figure on April | to avoid it, yet now, thanks to marvelous | family and friends is not replaced by the 

8, owing largely to an increase in their | human skill and persistence, and noble | impersonal supplies of charity or of gov- 

|holdings of United States Government | human sacrifice, yellow fever is banished | ernmental agencies. 

| obligations, while loans on securities as|f"0m most sections of the earth where it | 


sympathetic helpfulnes of | 


well as all other loans showed a decline | 
| for the four-week period. 

| Volume of reserve bank credit has fluc- | 
|tuated since the middle of February | 
| around a level of $925,000,000. Continued | 
|imports of gold, deposited by member | 
| banks with the reserve banks, have pro-| 


used to decimate its victims; and we think 
we see the days when there will not be 
a case of it on the face of the earth, 
when it will be a vanished, extinct plague. 
Are not industrial depressions in the same 
category? 


Industrial leaders throughout the coun- 


|Work of Committees 


|For Relief Commended 


| We have been so much impressed by | 
the widespread and severe personal suf-| 
| fering in such a business depression, with | 


| its lasting consequences in impaired health 


| vided the member banks with sufficient | try are working on this theory. They feel |@%d morale, and with the increasing dif- 
| funds to meet an increase in the demand| that these recurrent catastrophes can be | ficulties of giving adequate help of a kind 


| for currency. 


United States Government | mitigated, can perhaps even be prevented, | that constitutes real relief, that we look 


| security holdings of the reserve banks| and they are studying the question in al] |™ore and more for means of preventing 


have remained at the level of $600,000,000 | 


ances have fluctuated in response to tem-| 
porary changes in the demand for re-| 
serve bank credit. 


wheat but was influenced also by a better | 

demand, both from mills and feeders. | 

Corn followed the advance in wheat but | , 

weakened again toward the close under | ,, Money rates showed little change from | 

the influence of a continued dull shipping | the middle of March to the middle of 
' a | April. Rates on commercial paper de- 

demand, together with fairly large cur- | lined furth f ws ® 

rent offerings. Oats and barley markets |Cmed further from a prevailing rate of | 

were firm | 2%2 per cent to a range of 2% to 21% per | 


its manifestations, and trying out different 


strengthened with | °Stablished last Summer, while accept-| Plans, making different experiments, with 


this aim. 


Means of Preventing 


Unemployment Studied 


The President’s Emergency Committee 
this Winter in Washington has felt itself 
in the center of innumerable industrial 


| he oncoming, downward swing of the 


cycle. 


|their jobs. The work of these commit- 
| tees has been vigorous, intelligent and far- 
| reaching. 

| Each has worked in its own way, for 
/in each community the need was some- 
what different, but the determination in 
each community was the same: to meet 
the local need no matter what it might 
|be, or what it might develop into. The 
| country will never know what it owes to 
|the individual men and women, who as 


| members of these committees, or working | 
| with the committees, have given the best | 
| that was in them to try to meet the need | 


|as it showed up in their localities. 
| 


Need Expanded as 


| Depression Continues 


This sort of thing is a very hard fight, 
for the need grows larger the more the 
situation prolongs itself; the longer in- 
dustrial life remains in the doldrums, the 
greater the needs become of those who 
| have lost their jobs and those who con- 
|tinue to lose them, while on the other 
hand the prolonged and growing strain on 
| funds tends to make it harder and harder 
to raise money for relief. 


We find running through all the work 
of the committees and groups that have 
been working during the depression the 
insistent question: “What can be done to 
prevent these catastrophes, or at any rate 
toward warding them off longer, and 
lessening their violence if they must oc- 
cur?” 

This is rather a new feature of an in- 
dustrial depression in this country, and it 
is one of the live public questions today. 
The efforts that are being made in in- 
|dustry which I have just described have 
been directed toward trying to answer this 
question, as well as toward trying to meet 
the needs of the present situation, and 
the new trend in industry in both these 
directions has been very clear. 


Efforts of Industry 


To Maintain Work 


To mitigate the immediate evils caused 
by the slowing up of industry, there has 
been a marked improvement in companies 
away from the older customs. Not many 
years ago, when business began to slow 
up a company would discharge all the 
men it could—without any thought of 
their welfare—would lower the wages of 
those it kept so far as it dared, would 
postpone all construction or reconstruc- 
| tion and all repair or maintenance work 
that it could. Only then would it feel 
that it could go to its bank with the confi- 
| dence of having credit lengthened. 


This year we have noticed a very marked 
{change in the action of companies. In 
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Session Is Ended | 
In Rhode Island 


Legislature Adjourns After 
Finally Enacting Total of 
225 Measures 


Provipence, R. I., April 23. 


The Rhode Island Legislature adjourned 
last night. 

Approximately 225 measures were passed 
during the session. There were 677 bills 
and resolutions presented. A State-wide 
milk inspection law, acts for better con- 
trol of forest fires and creating a State 
fire marshal, and a committee to study 
the laws of this and other States and the 
Federal laws with a view to recommending 
a definite program for liquor control at | 
the next session were adopted. 


—_—— — ———_—_——_—_——. | 


ing supplies, by allowing them to stay in 
| company houses, by making allow- 
jances of fuel, by supporting their credit | 
| at local shops, by making individual loans | 
without interest and to be repaid only 
when the man gets his job back.. 


Instead of putting off all construction 
and repair work, the tendency has been 
to anticipate such work, so as to provide 
occupation for people instead of having 
to discharge them. And this tendency 
in industry has come about not because 
our industrial organizations have suddenly 
transformed themselves into charitable 
associations, but because it has been 
deemed good business. 





Steps in Evolving 
Preventive Program 


Striking as is this trend of industry to 
grapple with the existing emergency, the 
efforts that are being made to study the 
question with reference to the whole cycle 
are no less notable. And it is the char- 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Summary of Bills 
Enacted Into Law 
By New Jersey 


Adjournment of Legislature 
Voted With No Action on 
Program for Repeal of 
Prohibition Act 


Trenton, N. J., April 23. 

The 155th Legislature adjourned sine 
die today after an all-night session. 

Bills were passed for reorganization of 
the State government and for adoption 
of an old-age pension system, Commis- 
sions were continued or created to make 
studies of milk standards, pension laws, 


| constitutional changes to revise the court 
| system, regional planning, county and mu- 
| nicipal taxation, the colored employment 
situation, pollution of coastal waters and 
the feasibility of a bridge across a three- 
|mile stretch of Raritan Bay from Staten 
|Island to Northern New Jersey. 

The centralization of all taxing activi- 
ties in one division under \a single com- 
| missioner, a new budget procedure listing 
all State expenditures, the reorganization 
|}of the State Purchasing Department and 
the creation of the post of State Athletic 
Commissioner are among the governmental 
reform measures. 

The session was terminated without any 
action being voted on several prohibition 
measures. These included a _ resolution 
calling upon Congress to repeal the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and restore to the 
| States the right to determine their own 





acteristically American method of work-| policies, and a proposed repealer of the 


While the depression is on, of course,|some instances it has gone only a very 
everything must be devoted to relieving| short way, but as a trend it is marked 
the distress it causes, and nothing could|and growing. Instead of discharging 
have been more heartening this Winter | everyone possible the tendency is to see 
| than the way in which the country as a} how many can be retained. If men have 
| whole has risen in answer to that call,|to be discharged, the effort is made to 
| States have organized State committees,| pick and choose among them, selecting 
cities have done likewise; towns and coun-| for discharge those that will be hurt the 





ing out a difficult problem: to have people 
working on it each in his own way all 
over the country, so that gradually the 
successful methods will emerge, and all| 
can take advantage of their benefits. 


One great tendency in industry in its 
effort to work out preventatives, is the} 
study of unemployment insurance. The! 
question is being raised as to whether | 
industry should not protect itself against | 
the evils and difficulties of unemployment | 
just as much as it protects itself against 
fire and theft. Besides trying to arrange | 
its plant so as to reduce the dangers of | 
conflagration and theiving, 
self against them. 


Besides trying to stabilize and regularize 
and rationalize its business so as to make 
shallower the trough of industrial de- 
pression, why should it not insure itself 
against the catastrophe which follows in 
case these measures are not sufficient? 
Not very great actual progress has been 
made along this line, though the matter 
is in such a condition that at any time 
the present efforts may result in bringing 
to light and making available for putting 
into practice, well considered and effective 
methods of industrial insurance. 

One of the most promising signs that 


been that a number of companies have 
adopted identical plans according to which 
the company lays aside funds every year, 
and undertakes to pay employes who are 
laid off 60 per cent of their wages for 
a certain number of weeks, the time be- 
ing dependent upon length of service. 
The companies announce the intention, if 
the unemployment situation should go on 
and be too much of a strain on the fund, 


it insures it- | 


have come to our attention recently has | 


State Prohibition Enforcement Act. 


Wage Scales for Women 
Decline in New York City 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

domestics who live in the home of the 
employer ran from $40 to $70 a month. 
Occasissially $30 would be offered, but va- 
rious employment offices say that no offer 
of less than $40 had a chance of being 
filled. At the present time wages which 
are Offered for domestics run from $15 
|to $55 a month, the usual figure being 
| $40. Domestic workers who do not live in 
| employers’ homes formerly received $12 
| to $16 a week, but now their wages range 
| from $9 to $12. 
“Laundry workers’ rates have also been 
| reduced considerably. Flat work operators 
| who were getting $14, $15 and $16 a week 
are now receiving $10 and $12. Family 
ironers who commanded as high as $4 
}and $6 a day before the decline set in 
|now are getting $20 a week. In some 
institutions laundresses have been reduced 
| from $35 to $30 a month. 


Factory Rate Reduced 


“Wages of women factory workers have 
| also been reduced, but the reductions are 
harder to trace due to the fact that pay- 
ment on a piecework basis is increas- 
ingly replacing a flat weekly wage for 
;many unskilled factory operations. Pre- 
viously, a beginner was taken on in most 
cases at $12 a week while learning, with 
|an agreement either to increase the wage 
|Or put the worker on piecework when 
| She becomes proficient. Now the beginner 


Hay markets mostly ranged from about 
steady to somewhat stronger during the 
third week of April. Offerings were 
mostly of moderate volume although in 


most cases about equal to market re-| 


quirements. Any material increase in 
marketings, particularly of the 
grades, would likely meet a sluggish de- 


mand. Alfalfa markets were somewhat 


irregular. Although the new alfalfa crop} 


is being offered in fair volume, very little 
activity was reported outside of new Army 
contracts which were made at compara- 
tively low prices. 

Foodstuff prices were irregularly higher 
around the middle of April. Wheat mill 
feeds advanced at central-western and 
western markets but declined at the 
northeastern markets. Lighter wheat feeds 
continued relatively firmer than shorts or 
middlings. Cottonseed meal, alfalfa meal, 
gluten feed and hominy feed were un- 
changed to slightly higher but linseed 
meal was steady to lower. : 

Weather was favorable for meadows and 
pastures in mid-April with rapid develop- 
ment in most States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Livestock Prices 


Mid-April cattle receipts at Chicago 
ran heavily to fed steers weighing up- 
ward of 1,200 pounds. Most weighty 
steers sold from $7.50 to $8.75 with an 
extreme top of $10.50. The light yearling 
and heifer trade was supported by 
scarcity of supplies and a better outlet 
on beef of this weight. 

Fat cow and heavy heifer prices were 
down but lower grades closed fully steady, 
after losing an early advance. The break 
in fat cattle prices had a depressing ef- 
fect on stocker and feeder trade, prices 
falling off 25 to 50 cents. In addition, the 
outlet for such kinds was restricted ap- 
preciably. Choice western fed yearlings 
sold up to $8. 

Hog prices at Chicago fluctuated within 
narrow limits. Receipts increased. Fin- 
ished lightweights continued scarce, and 
the proportion of finished heavies was 
smaller than previously. Top prices on 
various days ranged from $7.80 to $7.95. 

After fat wooled lambs at Chicago 
reached a top of $10 during the second 
week of April, scoring the highest price 
since mid-September, 1930, receipts in- 
creased and prices declined, then recov- 
ered. A few loads of choice 83 to 85 
pound lambs again reached the $10 mark. 
Heavy lambs sold a little lower. Practi- 
cally nothing was done on feeding and 
shearing lambs, the bulk of the Colo- 
rados grading well up toward and into 
choice which resulted in higher prices 
than shearers cared to pay. 


Egg Demand Light 


Current requirements of woolen mills 
seem to have been fairly well covered, al- 
though there was no interruption in the 
delivery of recent purchases. Prices were 
mostly unchanged. 


An indifferent retail demand for eggs 


coupled with a heavy movement into ware- 
houses, resulted in a sharp downward mid- 
month movement in prices. Eggs from 
the Middle West grading fresh gathered 
first closed at 17% cents, a loss of 1% 
cents from the previous week’s close. 

Poultry markets showed slight improve- 
ment, with advances in prices of 2 cents 
per pound on live fowl and 1 cent on 
most of the fresh dressed and frozen stock 
sold. This improvement was brought 
about primarily by the supply situation 
rather than to any strengthening in the 
Gemand, which remained steady at recent 
levels. Receipts of dressed poultry, fresh 
killed, while slightly in excess of those of 
the previous week, are at this time of 
the year only nominal. 

Butter Prices Break 

Butter prices broke sharply in mid-April 
under increased selling pressure and lack 
of buying interest. The decline failed to 
stimulate demand. The bulk of arrivals 
were of the better grades with the me- 
dium and lower scores in comparatively 
light supply. Increases in supply are an- 
ticipated from most quarters. 

Even at the most alluring price con- 


lower | 


cent, while bond yields increased slightly. 


Surviving ‘Aces’ of War 
| Are Located by Air Corps 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| disclose that but four of the missing 28 
| pilots are engaged in flying at present. 

Practically all of the 55 living aces are 
residents of the United States, as far as 
can be discovered. One of the group, it 
jis known, is in the diplomatic service 
jand some others are reported to be at 
present in foreign countries. 
| Records of the Air Corps Reserve show 
that 15 of the 72 World War aces hold 
commissions at present; seven pilots are | 
} in the regular service. 
| Only 12 of the aces died in France, 
|recently corrected records indicate, and 
but five have died or been killed since 
|the armistice. Four pilots in the group 
|}of 28 “missing” died in France, replies 
|received from requests for their where- 
abouts indicate. 

The group of World War aces is headed | 
by Col. Edward V. Rickenbacker, credited | 
with shooting down 21 enemy planes and 
four balloons. Many members of the} 
group have attained prominence in busi- | 
ness, literature, and other fields as well} 
as in aviation since the armistice. 


Labor Law Conflicts 
With Daylight Saving 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
or after 8 p. m., Standard Time. Conse- 
quently, minors could not legally go to 
work earlier than 7 a. m., Daylight Sav- | 
ing Time, although they would be per- | 
mitted to work until 9 p. m., Daylight 
Saving Time, provided the daily limita- 
tion of nine hours of work was not ex- | 
| ceeded. | 
| “Strict adherence to the correct newer | 
for starting work is important,” the state- 
ment said, “not only because failure 
would subject the employer to penalties 
provided under the Woman's Act and 
| Child Labor Act, but because compensa- 
|} tion insurance carriers may refuse to} 
recognize claims for injuries to women or | 
| to minors which may occur in periods of | 
illegal employment, and the _ injured | 
| workers or their dependents may insti- | 
tute actions for damages.” 





}in producing sections and further accu- 
mulations of current receipts resulted. A 
fair demand was noticed for 1930 grass 
|cheese, but most dealers are fairly well 
cleaned up of all styles of this type of | 
|cheese except, possibly Daisies. Factors 
{conductive to increased production con- 
tinue favorable in most sections of Wis- 
/consin, but pastures are badly in need of | 
|additional moisture before cattle are 
turned out. 

Bean markets were somewhat irregular 
}in mid-April. Demand generally remained 
|}of only moderate volume, but lighter of- 
ferings, particularly in California, tended 
to advance prices on some varieties. In- 
| quiry was fairly active in the Southwest. 
Foreign beans sold from about steady to} 
somewhat lower. 
| Potato prices were lower in all ship- 
| ping districts in mid-April . The Chicago 
| carlot potato market reported lower) 
|prices for all arrivals except Colorado | 
McClures. “Futures” declined noticeably 
|in Chicago. 

Onion prices in southwestern Michigan 
were reported somewhat higher, but city 
prices of storage stock were lower. Sup- 
plies of new-crop onions are light, but 
are due to increase soon. Strawberries 
took a decided drop at Lousiana ship-| 
ping points, and the carlot movement 
{is rapidly increasing. 

Prices of Florida celery showed little | 
|change in northern markets. Northern | 
| cities quote prices of tomatoes generally 
| higher as the suppHes of good stock con- | 
| tinue scarce. In southern Florida prices | 
for stock packed in six-basket crates held 
| Steady but lug boxes of tomatoes were 
|} weaker. Asparagus values tended up- 











laboratories, all working; each@n its way,| ties, wherever there has ben need have 


| others lead. 


; been produced or 


least by it: Unmarried men, for instance, 


to diagnose and treat this fell industrial | developed special organizations to meet it.| men who could qualify for a pension, men 


disease. The general effort is earnest; it 


| This has all been done spontaneously, 


|who would be most likely to find jobs| 


has already achieved notable results, and | each community recognizing its obligation | ©/Sewhere. 


has pointed the way to further search. 


The extent and spontaneity of the move- 
ment, the assumption of the task by in- 


dustry, the way in which employer and | 


employed are working together, in the ef- 
fort to find the causes, and the ways to 
combat this thing that plagues them both 
—these are all new manifestations. Never 
before has there been such an attack on 
unemployment; never before has there 
been such constructive progress made. 

In one way the swing of the business 


|cycle shows humanity following a natural 


course of behavior. People are apt to do 
what other people do, to follow where 
This human tendency has 
been so marked in the business cycle, the 
whole course of things is so much affected 
by what is commonly called psychology, 
that it has been suggested we should 


|change the spelling of the word “cycle’ 


to “psychle.” 


Course of Business 


Cycle Is Described 


This is what happens in the general 
business cycle: Times are good, people 
are employed, they have money, the) 
spend it. To meet the demand, the suppl; 
rises, each manufacturer trying to sell all 
he can while the selling is good, trying 
to beat out his competitor, producing more 
and more so as to take every advantage 
of the consumers’ demands and the rising 
prices. Everyone buys, sometimes paying, 


| sometimes promising to pay. 


Not only do people have money, but 
they have the example of others for spend- 
ing it. Spending is in the air; it is in- 
fectious—almost compelling—everyone is 
doing it; new clothes, a new radio, the 
latest model automobile. 


Then on some grey day, someone won- 
ders if he ought to pay so much for the 
piano; he postpones buying. Others feel 
the same way about other things they 
were thinking of buying, and the pen- 
dulum swings the other way. 

It does not take much to make the 
change; 1 or 2 per cent falling off in 
sales makes the shopkeeper apprehensive, 
while deep depressions mean only about 
15 per cent reduction. 

With the pause in buying comes the 
choking of shelves with goods that have 
are still in process. 
Manufacturers grow uneasy, and slow up. 
Forces are reduced. There is neither so 
much money to spend, nor the desire 
to spend it. And the swing down be- 


| gins; the depression is on us. 


Individual Aid Furnished 


During Former Depressions 


An era of industrial depression now- 
adays, while springing undoubtedly from 
many of the same causes as heretofore, 
is very different in its social effect from 
similar depressions of a generation or 
more ago. In those days a person out 
of work would be looked after by his 
friends and neighbors, his church, his 
clubs, his relatives. The children of a 
man out of work would visit various rela- 
tives or friends. The man and his wife 
would be taken care of likewise. 

The extra expense caused by having 


|}one more person in the household would 


be inconsiderable, and this friendly, neigh- 
borly method of meeting the situation 
would cushion the blow and would enable 
the man and his family to continue to 
live very much on the old scale, with 
no loss of self-respect, with no humilia- 
tion, with no feeling that others were 
doing for them anything more than they 


|/would do for others if the tables were 


turned. It was a natural, wholesome, 
individual way of meeting a great social 
need. 

There was no question of public relief; 
the man had lost his job for the time 
being, but he had lost nothing in social 
standing, nothing in self-respect, noth- 
ing in standards of living. In this way 


cessions, trading in fresh cheese was dull| ward, as the California season slowed up.|the country was able to progress from 


| toward its own members, and those who 
were better off giving of their time and 
their money to help those who had lost 


And in their own several ways the com- 
| panies continue to take an interest in the 
| welfare of discharged employes; by donat- 


of increasing their own contributions and|is taken on at piecework from the start. 
for 


calling a contribution of similar 
amount from those who still holds their 
jobs. 


; “Some of the light factory jobs which 
| still pay a weekly wage show a reduction 
in starting wages, such as packing from 





Another subject that is being studied 
with a view to its usefulness in lessening 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 





emember wa 


| $16 to $12 per week, boxing from $15 to 
| $14, work on paper goods from $15 to $12, 
| sewing machine operators from $18 to 
| $15, and from $25 to $20.” 


y back— 


COAL STOVE HEATED THE PARLOR? 


BACK in the days when a coal stove 
heated the parlor, the cutting up of a 
hog carcass in the packing houses was 
a hand-chopping job. 

The brawny chopper who wielded 
the cleaver was the key man in every 
hog-cutting operation; and, though 
an expert, his blows did not always 
exactly find the intended mark. In 
consequence, hams, shoulders, butts 
and sides often presented a ragged 
and non-uniform appearance. Splin- 
tered bones were numerous. And trim- 
ming off the fat was seldom performed 
with any great care toward maintain- 
ing even curing qualities of the meat. 

Today, in the Armour plants, ma- 
chinery, methods and precision of the 
highest order are employed in the 
cutting up of hog carcasses. The labor 
is divided. The carcass moves along 


on a power conveyor, which eliminates 
much of the handling and trucking 
that were formerly necessary. A skilled 
operator cuts off the staff bone of the 
ham with an electrically driven hand- 
held saw. Another separates the ham 
from the side — always at the exact 
point where the meat changes from 
loin to ham. Still another expertly 
handled power saw severs the foot. 

Shoulders are similarly dealt with. 
Ribs are electrically sawed out. The 
loin is pulled from the back with one 
sweep of a specially constructed, non- 
mutilating draw-knife. The bacon 
“*belly” is separated with a power knife 
and trimmed down so the lean of the 
bacon runs uniformly from end to end 
of the slab... . And so on; each oper- 
ation is carefully prescribed — each 
piece is trimmed for maximum yield, 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY U.S.A. 


BETTER 
BETTER 
BETTER 


VALUES 


MARKETS 
EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 


uniform cure, highest taste quality. 

Great are the benefits — to the pub- 
lic, the livestock producer and to 
Armour and Company — resulting 
from this modern system of hog cut- 
ting. Yet it represents but one of 
multifarious phases of packing-house 
operations in which Armour has led 
the march of improvement ever since 
coal stoves heated the parlor. Wit- 
ness, for example, Armour’s “Fixed 
Flavor’? Star Hams and Bacon. 
Through finer eating qualities and 
higher wholesomeness they represent 
better values to customers. Through 
increased consumption they mean bet- 
ter markets for producers. And to 
Armour they offer opportunities for 


better earnings 
TA hos 


through effi- 
ciency. 
cd President 


TO CUSTOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 
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Lack of Interest 


In Patent Action Of Driving Licenses Sustained 
Bars Intervenor Reinstatement Conditioned on Satisfaction of 


Interference by Manufac- 
turer Supplying Material 
To Alleged Infringer Held 
To Be Unwarranted 


WiLmIncTOoN, DEL. 
Epwarp ANGIER AND ANGIER CORPORATION | 


Vv. | 
ANACONDA Wire & CaBLE COMPANY. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity No. 854. 
On petition of Rinkle-Krinkle Paper | 
Company for leave to intervene. 
Memorandum Opinion 
April 6, 1931 

NIELDs, District Judge.—Edward Angier | 
and Angier Corporation have brought suit} 
against Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany. The bill alleges infringement of | 
United States Letters Patent No. 1282167 | 
for “Improvement in Packages” and prays | 
for an injunction and an accounting. One | 
element of the defendant’s package al- 
leged to embody the invention of the 

patent in suit is crepe paper. 
Rinkle-Krinkle Paper Company, a cor- 
poration of Massachusetts, relying on | 
Equity Rule 37, has filed its petition al-| 
leging that it is the manufacturer of the 
crepe paper used by the defendant and 
has a contract with the defendant to save 
it harmless and to defend this suit, and) 
praying that it be allowed to intervene) 
herein as a party defendant, and file its | 
“answer, cross-bill or whatever pleading 
it may be advised is expedient,” and that 
the plaintiffs be enjoined from commenc- | 
ing or prosecuting other or further suits | 
against its customers. | 
The form or substance of the pleading | 
the petitioner desires to file is not at- 
tached to or submitted with its petition. | 
In view of the conclusion hereinafter 
reached, this defect will, however, be dis- 

regarded. 


| 
| 
| 





' 


Interest Necessary 

The petitioner must show affirmatively | 
that he has an interest in the litigation. 
“Interest,” as used in this rule, means 
a legal interest. The contingency of be- 
ing held liable under a contract to save 
the defendant harmless and defend this 
suit is not such an interest. 

While it may be true that an injunc- | 
tion against the defendant will deprive 
the petitioner of a customer for its crepe | 
paper, it can not be said to have any| 
legal interest in the question whether the | 
patent in suit is valid or invalid, or} 
whether the defendant, in using the’ crepe | 
paper purchased from the petitioner in 
putting upon the market defendant's 
package, is guilty of infringing the patent | 
in suit. Moxie Nerve Food Co. of New 








, ° ° > 
California Law on Suspension 





Judgments and Financial Responsibility 


San Francisco, Cauir.{ act * * * is to protect the public against 
Harry Watson injuries upon public highways. The power 
| v. |}of the commonwealth over public ways is 
Drviston or Moror VEHICLES OF STATE OF | very broad. We think that the Legisla- | 
CALIFORNIA ET AL. ture may declare that no person shall have 
California Supreme Court. |a@ license to operate a motor vehicle upon 
8. F. No. 14077. public ways until he has satisfied any 
Application for writ of mandate prayed Outstanding judgment against him 
to be directed to Division of Motor) founded on previous operation of a mo- 
Vehicles of the State of California to tor vehicle. A statute of that nature may 
compel issuance of license to operate | have a tendency to prevent conduct by 
motor vehicles or to revoke order here- | 4% licensee capable of being the basis of 
tofore issued revoking license. |such a judgment, and thus promote the 
Water J. Littte (KENNETH W. Kearney | public safety. It would have a tendency | 
of counsel), for petitioner; U. S. Wess,| to keep off the highway those shown by 
Attorney General, and Cnartes A. Wet- their conduct to be dangerous to other’! 
MORE, Deputy Attorney General, for re-| travelers. It may be thought by the Leg- 
spondent Division of Motor Vehicles; | islature that such a judgment debtor, who 
HowarD THOMAS MITCHELL, IvAN Ketso,/| did not do what the law required of him, 
J. ALLEN Davis, Gerorce E. Sanrorp, as declared by the judgment, to. repair 
Percy V. Lona and Epoar C. Levey,| damage already done by him, was not a} 
amicus curiae. fit person to be intrusted again with the 
Opinion of the Court responsibility of operating a motor ve- 
April 2, 1931 hicle 6 public ways. From the view- 
aaa | point of the common good and general 
muon’ ie aaa is oan pr welfare the proposed statute cannot be! 
Division of Motor Vehicles to issue to | Pronounced obnoxious to the Constitu- 
him a license to operate motor vehicles | 40n. 
in the State of California or to revoke| “There is no inequality or discrimina- 
an order suspending the effect of a li- | tion in a constitutional sense from the 
cense theretofore possessed by him. On| standpoint of the judgment debtor. Those 
Dec. 5, 1929, petitioner, who then held a| Who do not pay their debts arising from 
license to operate motor vehicles in this| their fault in the operation of a motor 
State, suffered a judgment in excess of | Vehicle on the public way may be classified 


TAX COMMISSIONER 
OF 











S. R. BUTLER 


Appointment as State Tax Com- 
missioner of Alabama has been 
conferred by Governor Miller 
upon Mr. Butler. To accept the 
office, Mr. Butler resigned as Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Madi- 
son County, a post he had held 

for a quarter of a century. 


$100 to be obtained against him in the 
municipal court of the City of Los An- 
geles for damages on account of personal 
injuries and injury to property oc- 
casioned as a result of his operation of 
a motor vehicle. The judgment has ‘not 
—_ paid, and remains wholly unsatis- 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
73g of the California Vehicle Act (Stats. 


| 1929, p. 561), petitioner’s license was sus- 


pended 15 days subsequent to the time 
the judgment became final. That section 
provides, in part, that 


The operator’s or chauffeur’s license and 
all of the registration certificates, of an 
person, in the event of his failure to satisfy 
every judgment within 15 days from the time 
it shall have become final * * * for damages 
on account of personal injury, or damages 
to property in excess of $100, resulting from 
the ownership’ or operation of a motor ve- 
hicle by him, his agent, or any other per- 
son with the —— or implied consent of 
the owner, shall be forthwith suspended 
by the chief of the division of motor vehicles, 
upon receiving a certified copy of such final 
judgment or judgments from the court in 
which the same are rendered and shall re- 
main so suspended and shall not be renewed 
nor shall any other motor vehicle be there- 
after registered in his name while any such 
Judgment remains unsatisfied and subsisting 
and until the said person gives proof of his 
ability to respond in damages, as defined in 
section 361% of this act, for future accidents. 





| by the Legislature as not worthy of a li- 
| cense to operate again..* *-* ” 


| Measure Said Not 


To Be Discriminatory 
| Nor do we think section 73g, supra, 


| favors the rich over the poor and is, for 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated April 23, 1931 


William M. Fleitmann Jr., Frederick H. 
Fleitmann, and Lida Louise Bloodgood, 


« CURRENT LAW 


ALABAMA 4 





| that reason, discriminatory. The fallacy 
| in this argument lies in the failure to dis- 
| tinguish between equality of opportunity 
and ability to take advantage of the op- 
| portunity which is offered to all. The 
equality of the Constitution is the equality 
of right, and not, of enjoyment. A law 
| that confers equal rights on all citizens of 
the State, or subjects them to equal bur- 
| dens, is an equal law. (State v. Griffin, 
|39 Atl. [N. H.] 260, 264.) So long as the 
| statute does not permit one to exercise 
the privilege while refusing it to another 
}of like qualifications, under like condi- 
}tions and circumstances, it is unobjec- | 
| tionable upon this ground. 


A New York statute, requiring those | 
| engaged in the business of carrying pas- 
sengers for hire in motor vehicles to file 
a policy of insurance or a surety or per- 
|sonal bond conditioned for the payment 
|of any judgment recovered against the 
| operator of the motor vehicle, was held 

to be constitutional (Packard v. Banton, 


Executors of the Estate of William M.| 
Fleitmann, Deceased. Docket No. 28449. | 


Deduction—Bad Debt. In 1918 the 
decedent loaned his wife $100,000 to 
be used as collateral and she gave 
him her note in that amount payable 
to him on demand with 6 per cent 
interest. In 1920, when she lost her 
entire assets and resources, the de- 
cedent charged off said amount as a 
bad debt. Held, that decedent was 
entitled to a bad debt deduction of 
said amount in 1920, pursuant to sec- 
tion 214 (a) (7) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918. 

Reliance Investment 
41047, 42022, 42198. 


1. Petitioner was organized in 1914 
for the purpose of acquiring certain 
bonds owned by another corporation 
and in that year it issued its entire 
stock, except qualifying shares, in 
exchange for such bonds. Held, that 





Co. Docket Nos. 





England v. Modox Co., 179 Fed., 415. | as 

The petitioner has, if any, only a com-| Petitioner Alleges 
mercial interest in this litigation and even | ° * 
that interest is dependent upon the con- | Controlling Law Is Void 
tinuance of business relations between the| Petitioner admits that he has not paid | 
petitioner and the defendant which, so|the judgment, but contends that the or- 


far as this record shows, may be termi- | der suspending his license should be 
First, because 


nated at any time. All of the cases cited | evoked for two reasons: 
by the petitioner deal with intervention | section 13g, supra, is unconstitutional and 
by a manufacturer of the alleged in-| Void, for the reason that it is discrimina- 
fringing article or device, except that of | tory legislation and not based on a rea- 
Stoehrer & Pratt Dodgem Corp. v. Glen/ sonable classification; second, because 
Echo Park Co., 15 Fed. (2d), 558. even if the act be declared to be con-| 
That case has no application here as it | stitutional, it has no application to him 
appears from the opinion that the inter-| for the reason that the accident upon 
vention was with the “assent of the ori-| Which the judgment is based occurred 
ginal litigants.” This petitioner, how- | before the passage of the act. In refer- 
ever, is not in the same position as the|ence to the first point we are of the 
manufacturer and vendor of an alleged| Opinion that the act is constitutional, 
infringing device furnished by it to a de- Petitioner relies on Matter of Lindley, | 
fendant. In such cases courts have al-| 63 Cal. App. Dec. 195, 291 Pac. 638, where, | 
most uniformly permitted the manufac-| Upon application for and the issuance of | 
turer to intervene and join with the de-|& writ of habeas corpus following pe- 
fendant in the defense of a suit. titioner’s arrest for operating a motor | 
Affirmative Relief Sought | oe without a license, his license hav- | 
Indeed, the petitioner here does not ing been theretofore suspended under the | 
seek to come in as a manufaciurer would. | Provisions of section 73g, supra, the Dis- 
It seeks an opportunity in this suit, if}trict Court of Appeal held the section 
permitted to intervene, to set up defenses|to be unconstitutional on the ground 
and seek affirmative relief not available | that, under its terms, a person's license | 
to the defendant. This it should not be|to operate a motor vehicle was made 
permitted to do. In Allington v. Shevlin- | dependent upon his ability to pay and 
Hixon Co., 2 Fed. (2d) 747, Judge Morris| discharge judgments rather than upon | 
well said: his ability to operate such vehicle. 
“To permit, over the objection of the| The decision in that case declares such 
plaintiffs, a person to intervene not pro| 4 classification to be unnatural and dis- 
interesse suo only but as a party defend-|criminatory for the reason that persons | 


ant * * * and then to permit such in-| having the ability and inclination to pay 
tervening party defendant to set up| judgments rendered against them for the 
against the plaintiffs a counterclaim for| negligent operation of their motor ve- 
affirmative relief that is not available to hicles are permitted to continue their op- 
the original defendant, and to which the | eration of the same, no matter how neg- 
original defendant is not entitled, would | ligent they might be, while less fortunate 
be conferring upon such third person | persons who are willing but unable to 
broad rights, indeed, with respect to the| pay and discharge such judgments are 
litigation, and might be extending the deprived of their license and privilege to 
rights of such third person beyond the! operate such vehicles. 
point intended by equity rules 30 ‘and 37.” | 
‘An order denying the prayer of and | ley case it is said that “a rich man, con- 
dismissing the petition may be submitted. | tinually operating his car in a negligent 


manner and solely for pleasure, may of- 

Interstate Airline Exempt 
x ° ‘ + speed, free from molestation even if suc- 
From Florida Gasoline Tax |cessive judgments for damages be pro- 


Tavcanassne, Pra. April 23. | nounced against him, while the poor man 


is deprived of the use of his r 
Gasoline shipped from without the State | fails to pay a single Sidemaat, A on 
and used exclusively in operating air- | though he be ordinarily a careful driver 
planes in interstate commerce is not sub-| being thereby often deprived of his means 
ject to tax, the Florida Attorney General's | of livelihood.” 


office has advised the Pan American Air- 


ways, Inc. The opinion follows in full! Rights Given Subject 
xt: 


rhs acknowledges receipt of yours of, To Reasonable Regulation 

e 14th instant, enclosing copy of con-| We do not believe that section 73 
tract between the Richfield Oil Corpora-| supra, is unconstitutional for the ean 
tion and Pan American Airways, Inc., re-| advanced in the Lindley decision, The 
garding the purchase of gasoline used by | legislative power to regulate travel over 
Pan American Airways, Inc., in its air-|the highways and thoroughfares of the 
ways out of Miami, Fla. I have noted| State for the general welfare is extensive. 


rove the roads at an unlawful rate of 


| for it is entirely conceivable that a poor 


In the concurring opinion in the Lind- | 


fend again and again, may day by day | 


264 U. S. 140), even though the same ar- 
gument might be made against it as pe- 
titioner urges against section 73g, supra, 


taxi driver could not afford the expensive 
insurance, or would be unable to furnish 
the necessary bond, while the thriving 
taxicab corporation, with ample capital at 
its disposal, could secure the required 
guarantees and operate regardless of the 
negligence of its drivers. 


Petitioner also asserts the section is un- 
constitutional because its application is} 
restricted solely to motor vehicles. Such 
vehicles have been recognized as properly 
and reasonably forming a separate class, 
for legislative purposes, and accordingly 
a statute is not unconstitutional, as being 
special legislation, merely because it legis- 
lates solely upon the operation of auto- 
mobiles, and does not attempt to regu- 
late the operation of all vehicles using the 
public highways. In this connection see 
the authorities collated in 2 R. C. L. 1171. 

The statute provides for the suspension 
of a person's registration certificate and 
operator's license in the event of his fail- 
ure, within 15 days after finality, to dis- | 
charge every judgment “for damages on) 
account of personal injury, or damages 
to property in excess of $100." While the 
protection of property is all-important, the 
safety of life and limb is paramount, and, 
therefore, the Legislature in the exercise 
of the police power might well provide for 
the suspension of an operator’s license 
upon his failure to pay any judgment, no 
matter how small, for damages for per- 
sonal injuries, while reserving the right 
to suspend such license for failure to dis- 
charge judgments for damages to prop- 
erty only when such judgments are in 
excess of $100. 

Such a distinction is reasonable and 
does not affect the validity of the law. 
The conseq iences of an injury to property 
are never as serious as those flowing from | 
an injury to the person, and the Legis-| 
|lature very properly made the law less 
stringent as regards the former. This 
being so, we find nothing inherently or 
constitutionally wrong with the legislative 
conclusion that an _ operator's license 
|should be suspended for failure to dis-| 
|charge a judgment for property damage 
only when the same is in excess of $100. 

Such a limitation is reasonable under 
the circumstances, and in a large measure | 
prevents the statute from being over- 
burdensome. The courts have nothing to 
|do with the wisdom, policy, or expediency 
of the law, for the power to make the 
|law carries with it the power to judge 
|of its necessity, expediency, and justice, 
}and, primarily at least, of the reasonable- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 
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also the statement of R. I. Dunten, Divi-| It may be exercised in any reasonable 

sion Manager of Pan American Airways, | manner to conserve the safety of wr 

Inc., under date of April 14, 1931, as to|ers and pedestrians. Since motor ve- 

the method of hand'ing this gasoline be-|hicles are instruments of potential dan- 

tween the refinery located in Callfornis | ger, their registration and the licensing 

ane the storage tanks located in Miami,|of their operators have been required al- 
. |most from their firs ri ; 

So long as your company operates un-| The right to cue ene public 
a She contract mentioned and in the| places is not a natural and unrestrained 
me . oar. to wit: Purchasing the! right, but a privilege subject to reasonable 
gasoline f. o. b. at the refinery in Cali-| yegulation, under the police power, in the 
fornia, shipping the same direct to and| interest of the public safety and welfare 
placing the said gasoline in your own| Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 8. 610. 
tanks and without the company mingling! ¢99 ) The power to license imports the 
it with any other gasoline and using it) further power to withhold or to revoke 
exclusively in your airplane operations to! such license upon noncompliance with 
foreign ports, it is my opinion that your| prescribed conditions. In our opinion 
company is not liable either for the sales the revocation of the privilege for non- 
tax or storage tax to the State of Florida. payment of judgments arising from neg- 
ligent operation of motor vehicles is a 
reasonable regulation, and one which may 
well tend to eliminate from the high- 


Decision Holds Kentucky 
Sales Tax Constitutional 


life and property. There is nothing ar- 
FraNkrort, Ky., April 23, | bitrary or unreasonable in such a re-| 
The Kentucky sales tax is constitutional, “¥/rement. 


The members of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court affirmatively answered a 
query propounded “by the Legislature of 
be valid, but the Kentucky Court of Ap-| that State as to whether it might “con- 
peals refused to pass on the question on | Stitutionally enact legislation depriving a 
the ground that the plaintiff was not “a| Person of a license to operate motor ve- 
representative of the class of taxpayers | hicles until he has satisfied a prior judg- 
which will have to bear the burden of | Ment against him in an action for dam- 
the tax.” An amended petition was then | ages or death resulting from the opera- 
filed in the circuit court making the D, T,| tion by him or any other person of a 
Bohon Co. a party to the action. The | motor vehicle.” 
company filed a cross petition attacking! While the opinion of the justices (147 
the constitutionality of the tax. An ap-|N. E. 680) was merely advisory, and not 
peal from the circuit court's decision will | given nor intended to be bindimg as a 
be taken to the Kentucky Court of Ap- | Judicial determination of the question 

als. | propounded, we are in complete accord 

The validity of the statute is also ques- | with the reasons advanced in support of 
tioned in a case now pending in the Dis-/| the constitutionality of such a statute. 


Judge McGregor of the Kentucky Circuit | 
Court has just held. The original opinion | 
handed down Jan. 21 also held the tax to 


ways persons shown to be dangerous to! 


April 23, 1931 | 


Present; The Chief Justice, Mr, Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devan- 
ter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Rockwell T. Gust of Detroit, Mich.; 
H. ‘Linwood Godfrey of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Richard T. Rector of Columbus, 
Ohio; Lewis Jones of Brigham, Utah; 
and Samuel Kaufman of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were admitted to practice. 

No. 453. The East Ohio Gas Company, 
eppellant. v. The Tax Commission of Ohio 
eta 


Argument continued by Mr. Gilbert 
Bettman for the appellees, and concluded 


of Internal Revenue. 
Turk for the petitioners, 
sistant Attorney General 
the respondent. 

No, 457. 


and by Mr. 
Youngquist 


As- 
for 


pany. petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Argued 
by Mr. William S. Moorhead for the peti- 


tioner and by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
eral’ Rugg for the respondent. 

No. 489. Enameled Metals Company, pe- 
titioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Argued by Mr. S. Leo 
Ruslander and Mr. Clarence N. Goodwin for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Rugg for the ‘respondent. 

No. 470. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, appellant, v. Rail- 
road Commission of the State of California 
et. al.; 


en- 


No. 471. Los Angeles & Salt Like Railroad 
Company, appellant, v. Railroad Commission 
of the State of California et al.; and 


No. 472. Southern Pacific Company et al., 
appellants, v. Railroad Commission of the 
State of California. Argument commenced 
by Mr. C. W. Durbrow for the appellants. 

Adjourned until April 24 at 12 o'clock 





trict Court for the Eastern District of | Among other things, the justices stated: 
Kentucky. “The manifest purpose of the proposed 





when the day call will be: Nos. 470 (471 and 
472), 484, 490, 520, 504, 505, 513, 521 (and 522), 
543, and 549, 


‘Ruling in Minnesota 


| sota for points in Canada which are trans- 
|ferred to Canadian express 
| just across the Canadian border, should 


by Mr. William B. Cockley for the ap- 
pellant. 

No. 455. Annie G. Phillips et al., etc., 
petitioners, v. David Burnet. Commissioner | 


Argued by Mr. Elkan | 


Duquesne Steel Foundry Com- | 


| 


| tionate share of railway companies’ earn- 


| We believe that a common sense interpre- 


the basis for determining gain or | 
loss from subsequent sales of the | 
bonds, under the Revenue Act of | 
1926, was cost to the petitioner, i.e, | 
the value of the stock measured by | 
the stipulated value of the bonds re- | 
ceived therefor. | 


2. The petitioner is not entitled to 
use the basis of the previous owner 
of the bonds under section 204(a) (6), 
for the transaction of 1914 is, by the 
express terms of the last sentence of 
that section, excluded from its op- 
eration. 


3. Quaere; Whether the provisions 
of section 203(b) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, excepting certain classes of 
transactions from recognition of gain | 
or loss, are applicable to transactions 
occurring prior to that act. 

James P. Gossett, Sallie Brown Gossett. | 
Docket Nos. 43038, 43049. 


1. In all cases before the Board, 
the primary issue is the correctness of | 
the ultimate determination of de- 
ficiency, and the usual presumption 
of correctness of the Commissioner’s | 
determination is not destroyed by the 
reason given, even if it be unsound 
or badly expressed. 


2. Where a corporation, after con- 
summating a sale of its assets under 
a contract requiring it promptly to 
take steps to dissolve, declares and 
pays a dividend many times greater 
than the usual annual rate from the 
cash received from the sale, and the 
evidence clearly indicates that sale, 
liquidation and dissolution were the 
dominating considerations from the 
time the offer to purchase was made | 
and subsequent activities were not in | 
ordinary course of carrying on busi- 
ness for current profit, the distribution 
will be treated as one in liquidation. | 

3. The activities of the corporation | 
in disposing of finished goods and 
goods in process for a brief period | 
after the sale of the other assets, in- | 
cluding the purchase and sale of a 
substantial quantity of new mate- 
rial, were within the contemplation 
of the agreement to dissolve and were 
consistent with rather than a depar- 
ture from the plan of liquidation. 

4. Neither the question whether the 
particular distribution reduced assets | 
below the par value of outstanding 
shares—‘impaired capital’—nor the 
designation of the distribution in the 
corporate resolution is determinative 
of its character; and the fact that a 
mere resolution to dissolve is insuffi- 
cient under the State law to bring 
about a state of dissolution is not | 
important. 

5. The distribution in question was 
“one of a series in complete can- 
cellation or redemption of all or a 
portion of [the corporation’s] stock,” 
within section 201(h), Revenue Act 
of 1926. 





On Express Company Tax, 


St. Paut, Mrnn., April 23. | 
Express shipments originating in Minne- | 


companies 


be included in “business done within Min- 
nesota in connection with other com- 
panies” for the purpose of computing the 
Minnesota gross earnings tax. The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court has so held in a 
case entitled State v. American Railway 
Express Company, interpreting section | 
2262, Mason’s Minn. Statutes of 1927. 
“For all practical purposes the transfer 
takes place at the boundary line,” the 
opinion says. “It is a mere matter of 
convenience that it happens to be a few 
hundred feet on the Canadian side of 
that boundary. It would be a very tech- 
nical construction of the statute to in- 
terpret it otherwise. It is conceded by the 
company that if the transfer took place at 
Noyes and at International Falls, the earn- 
ings of the company on this business 
would be within the terms of the statute. 
In either case the business is interstate 
commerce, but it has been repeatedly held 
that the State may include the propor- 


ings on through business or interstate 
commerce in assessing the tax on railway 
property by means of the gross earnings 
tax, so that the sole question is the proper 
interpretation of the Minnesota statute. 


tation would include the business here 





under consideration as having been done 
within the State.” 
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» 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





DEPOSITIONS—Statutory provisions—Witnesses in foreign countries—Application 
of statute— : 

A Washington statute authorizing the superior courts of such State to grant 
commissions to take depositions “without the State,” applies to witnesses in foreign 
countries as well as to witnesses in the other States. 

James D. Lacey & Co., St. ex rel., v. Superior Court, etc.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 
23058, March 27, 1931. 





LICENSES—Public amusements—Miniature golf courses— 


A miniature golf course to which the public would be admitted free of charge, 
but woul@ not be permitted to play without payment of a green fee, would be a 
“public amusement,” within a statute providing for the licensing of “theatrical 
exhibitions, public shows, public amusements, and exhibitions of every descrip- 
tion * * * to which admission is obtained upon payment of money.” 

Jaffarian et al. v. Building Commissioner of Somerville; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 
April 3, 1931. 





MORTGAGES—Discharge—Payment after assignment of record to good faith pur- 
chaser—Effect of Torrens Act— 


A mortgagor’s payment of the mortgage debt to the mortgagee, without notice 
of prior assignment to a good-faith purchaser, discharged the mortgage, although 
the mortgagor's title was registered under the Minnesota Torrens Act and the mort- 
gage and its assignment were memorialized upon the certificate of title at the time 
of the payment, regardless of whether the note was negotiable; if negotiable, the 
transferee, as an innocent holder thereof, could recover on the note, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of security by the discharge of the mortgage. 


Rea v. Kelley; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27747, April 10, 1931 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Building permits—Obtaining of license as condi- 
tion to issuance of building permit for place of public amusement— 

The practice of a city building commissioner to deny applications for permits to 
construct buildings to be used for public amusement purposes until a license for 
the public amusement has been granted is unreasonable, since the licensing board 
has a right to examine the building itself before granting the license. 

Jaffarian et al. v. Building Commissioner of Somerville; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 
April 3, 1931. 





POLICE POWER—Extent of exercise of power—Regulation of miniature golf 
courses— 5 

Miniature golf courses may be regulated in the exercise of the police power, 
although the recreation furnished is a wholesome end healthful pastime and a 
proper public diversion and amusement, since places of public amusement, in- 
cluding such golf courses, may require supervision by public authorities to the end 
that they may not degenerate and become obnoxious to the public welfare. 

Jaffarian et al. v. Building Commissioner of Somerville; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 
April 3, 1931. : 





TOWNS—Liabilities—Liability for support of child in State institution—Constitu- 
tionality of statute— 


A Massachusetts statute making a town in which a child has a settlement liable 
for the board of the child while an inmate of a State institution maintained for the 
education and care of crippled children, regardless of the financial ability of the 
father to support.the child, is constitutional. 


Treasurer, etc., v. Town of Bourne; Mass Sup. Jud. Ct., April 7, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Regulation—Suspension of drivers’ licenses and certificates 
of registration for nonpayment of judgment—Constitutionality of statute—Applica- 
tion to accident which occurred prior to taking effect of statute— 


A section of the California Motor Vehicle Act providing for the suspension of the 
operators’ or chauffeurs’ license and all registration certificates of any person who 
has failed to satisfy a judgment in excess of $100 for personal injuries or damage 
to property caused by his operation of the automobile within 15 days from the time 
the judgment shall have become final, and prohibiting the reinstatement of the 
license and certificate and the renewal thereof until such person shall have paid 
the judgment and given proof of his ability to respond in damages for future acci- 
dents, is not unconstitutional on the ground that it constitutes discriminatory 
legislation and is based on an unreasonable classification, on the theory that it 
favors the rich as against the poor, or on the theory that it is restricted in its 
application to motor vehicles; the statute constitutes a reasonable regulation, under 
the police power, in the interest of public safety and welfare; the statute does not 
apply to a driver whose accident occurred before the statute took effect, although 
a judgment against him was rendered after the statute took effect.—Watson v. 
Division of Motor Vehicles, etc. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)\—6 U. 8S. Daily, 458, April 24, 1931. 











. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Intervention— 

Petitioner to be entitled to intervene in a patent infringement action must show 
affirmatively that he has interest in litigation; contingency of being liable under 
contract to save defendant harmless and defend suit is not such an interest when 
intervenor merely supplies material defendant uses in its alleged infringing acts 
and when intervenor asks relief and sets up defenses not available to present de- 
fendant.—Angier et al. v. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. (D. C., D. Del.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 458, April 24, 1931. 





PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Intervention— 

Manufacturer of crepe paper sold to defendant to make packages alleged to 
infringe plaintiff's patent may not intervene in patent infringement suit, although 
it has agreed to defendant and to hold defendant harmless.—Angier et al. v. Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. (D. C., D. Del.)—6 U. S. Daily, 458, April 24, 1931. 





PATENTS—Package—Intervention denied— 


Patent 1282167 to Angier for Package, intervention denied.—Angier et al. v. Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co. (D.C., D. Del.)—6 U. S. Daily, 458, April 24, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1931, D. C., E. D. Mich,, S. 





22, 1163253, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper filed March 16 ; 
oie “machine, 1163251, same, Paper mak- | Div., Doc. 4706, Allied Products Corp. v. 
ing, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc, E 48/267, The | Whitman & Barnes, Inc. 

Guardian Trust Co., et al. v. International | 1426754. (See 1231764.) 


1436459, J. Reece, Seat cover, D. C., E. D. 
N. ¥.. Doc. 5402, Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. v. 
J. Ratkin (Gem Auto Parts Co.). Consent 
decree for plaintiff Feb. 27, 1931 

1437429. (See 1183573.) 

1441928, J. H. Hunt, System of control for 
electrical devices, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 
39. Delco-Remy Corp. v. Gas Gard Co., Inc. 
Dismissed March 10, 1931. 

1452197, 1537076, 1465629, 1700729, R, B. Gil- 
christ, Drink mixer,,1700730, same, Electric 


Paper Co, Dismissed March 18, 1931. 

1105037, T. E. Murray, Seal fastening, D. 
C., E. D. N. ¥., Doc. 4933, Metropolitan De- 
vice Corp. v. American Casting & Mfg. 
Corp. Dismissed Feb, 25, 1930. 

1145440, C. Russell, Roof, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 5371, The Patent & Licensing Corp., 
et al. v. Tex Tyle Roofing Co., Inc. Consent 
decree for plaintiff Feb. 24. 1931. 

1163251, 1163253. (See 1025822.) 

1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective tun- 


32 > ix Doc. 
ing system, 1195632, W. C, White, Circuit | drink mixer, D. C. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
cobnections of electron discharge appara- 2514, The Gilchrist Co., et al. v. Armee 
tus, 1251377, A. W. Hull, Method of and Electric Co Decree for plaintiff (notice 
means for obtaining constant direct cur- March 16, 1931). Ee 

rent potentials, 1297188, I. Langmuir, Sys- 1465332. (See 1231764.) 

tem for amplifying variable currents, 1728- 1465629. (See 1452197.) . ; 
879, Rice & Kellogg, Amplifying system, filed | 1489944, M. Kasser, Machine for prncere: 
March 12, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mo. (St. Louis), ing eggs, filed March 16, 1931, D c., N. 
Doc. 9412, Radio Corp. of America, et al, v. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2803-K, Kasser 


| Egg Process Co. v. MacMarr Stores, Ltd. 
1533858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and means 

neutralizing capacity coupling in _audions, 
‘-e-Re A 


Trav-Ler Mfg. Corp. Same, filed March 13, 
1931, D. C., 8S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
T-69-H, Radio Corp. of America, et al. v. 


F. R. Smith (Westerner Radio Mfg. Co.). | . D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/216, Hazeltine 
Same, filed March 16, 1931, D. C., S. D. | Corp. v. United American Bosch Corp. Con- 
Calif, (Los Angeles), Doc, T-75-H, Radio cont fouree i ee March 16, 1931. , 
i fea, et al. v. May Department K . (See ») 
ceo ae , . 1548152, L. L. Mack, Postage meter, filed 
1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- March 18, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 868, U. 
tric lamp, D. C., ¢ D. N. Y., Doc. E 58/139, | = ee ae Corp. v. Whitlock Metered 
General Electric Co. v. Cupples Co. Manu- ail Co., Ltd. ’ 
fecturere. Dismissed March 17, 1931. 1610893, V. F. Slezak, Coin controlled 
1183573, 1183574, J. LePage, Cutting rolls, weight printing machine, included iby 
1437429, same, Machine for making steel- counter claim March 12, 1931. in suit filed 


cut cereals, 1682454, W. M. Williams, Coffee | Jan. 7, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 853, Rhodes- 


cutting machine, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. pentane Mig. Co. v. Interna:.oua 

EB 50/180, F. B. Gump Co. v. J. Burns & | ale Corp. 

Sons, Inc. Consent and order of discon- | 1629612, S. Cooper, Tea bag, D. C., E. D, 

tinuance March 13, 1931. | N. ¥., Doc, 4917, Cooper Tea Packer Co., 
1183574. (See 1183573.) Inc. v. United Grocers Co., Inc. Dismissed 
1195266, O. A. Peterson, Hinged last. C. C. | after trial Feb. 18, 1931. oe 

A., 1st Cir., Doc. 2525, Krentler-Arnold Hinge 1646347, C. C. Collette, Play-ball, D. C., 

Last Co. v. J. Hy Leman, et al. 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 47/114, C. C. Collette, 


eoeve | et al. v. The Hygrade Cut Fabric Co, Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff March 16, 1931. 
1648808, L. A. Hazeltine, Wave signaling 
system, 1755114, same, Uni-control signaling 
system, 1755115, same, Variable condenser. 
filed March 16, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. 
| BE 58/366, Hazeltine Corp. v. Sears, Roebuck 


affirmed (notice March 18, 1931). 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1215498, F. Dietz, Spiral spring for the clos- 
ing of doors, D. C., E. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 5332, 
Door Spring Corp. Double Duty Theft 
Protection Corp., et al. Discontinued as 
to Double Duty Theft Protection Corp.; 


v. 


consent decree for plaintiff against §.| & Co., Inc. 
Kalikow Feb. 16, 1931. ° . 1660832, E. Conti, Tube Forming machine, 
1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, | D. C., E. D. N Doc. 4953, Herz Straw 


| Co., Inc. v. S. Smith, et al. Dismissed after 


| trial March 9, 1931. 


1426754, R. C. Mathes, Circuit for electron 
discharge device, 1465332, H. D. Arnold, 


Vacuum tube amplifier, filed March 12, 1676485, D. J. Finucane, Leader pipe strap, 
1031, D. C.. A he Mo, (St. Louis), Doc, | D. C..8. D. N. Y¥,, Doc. E 47/5, D. J. Finu- 
9413-2, Radio Corp. of America, et al. v, | cane v. D. Levow. Consent decree for plain- 


Trav-Ler Mfg. Corp. Same, filed March 13, | tif March 14, 1931, 


1931, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, 1682454, (See 1183573.) . 

T-70-H, Radio Corp. of America, et al. v. 1700729, 1700730. (See 1452197.) 

F. R, Smith (Westerner Radio Mfg. Co.). 1728879. (See 1173079.) 

Doc. T-76-H, Radio Corp. of America, et 1753310, H. O. Costello, Exercising ball and 

al v. May Dept., Stores Co, support therefor, filed March 16, 1931, D. C. 
1236217, G. B. Shaw, Rug and carpet e Ree. 365, H. O. Costello, et al. v. The 

fastener, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 52/110, epar oO. 

W. A, McHorney Co., Inc. v. Gould-Mersereau 1755114, 1755115. (See 1648808.) 

Co., Inc. Consent and order of discontinu- | 1785495. (See 1393040.) 

ance March 13, 1931. | 1785770, Faber & Driggs, Aerial toy, filed 
1251377. (See 1173079.) March 5, 1931, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 866, The 
1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, | Tipp Fireworks Co., et al. v. Victory Spark- 


ler & Specialty Co. 

1790580, W. Friedman, Powder sifter, filed 
March 17, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
58/384, Lupe, Inc. v. Majestic Metal Special- 
ties, Inc., et al. 

Re. 16251, O, B. Schellberg, Medica! ap- 


D. C. Dela., Doc. E 671, 
Robelen Piano Co. Dismissed upon stipula- 
tion March 18, 1931. Doc. E 712, Lektophone 
Corp. v. Miller Bros. Co. Dismissed upon 
mandate of United States Supreme Court 
March 17, 1931 


Lektophone Corp. Vv. 





1283404, H. L. Feasel, Mop, D. C., 8S. D. paratus for use in proctotherapy. D. C., S. 
Calit. (Los Angeles), Doc. B. Q-11-M, O- | D.N. ¥., Doc. B 49/35, Schellberg Mfg. Corp. 
Cedar Corp. v. J. M. Robertson (O-U-Dust v. E. M, DeBerri. Consent decree for plain- 
Co.). Patent held valid and infringed | tM March 17, 1931. 

March 13, 1931. Des. 78403, C. Morali, Shoe, D. C., 8. D. N. 

1297188. (See 1173079.) , Y., Doc. E 49/230, Delman, Inc. v. Saks & 

1393040, C. C. Richards, et al.. Punch and Co. Consent and order of discontinuance 


die retainer, 1785495, C. C, Richards, same, March 18, 1931. 












On Income Yield 
Proposed in Ohio 


‘Features of Suggested Legis- 
lation Outlined in Address 
By Committee Chairman 


Robert A. Taft 


Corvumesws, Onto, April 23. 
| Under the intangible tax bill proposed 
| by the Ohio legislative committee, securi- 
ties would be valued according to their 
|income yield. A few other items, such 
as the excess of accounts receivable over 
} accounts payable would be taxed at @ 
flat rate of 3 mills. This would do away 
| with the difficulty of valuing stocks and 
| bonds, according to a recent address by 
ithe chairman of the committee, Robert 
| A. Taft. 
| That part of Mr. Taft's address relat- 
ing to investments follows in full text: 
Many authorities on taxation feel that 
| @ personal income tax is the best method 
of reaching intangible property How- 
ever, this would also reach salaries and 
wages which probably should not be taxed 
until an honest effort is made to tax 
intangible property. On the other hand, 
taxpayers are more likely to recognize 
the obligation of the tax on intangible 
| property if it is based on income. I have 
therefore proposed that we have a classi- 
fied intangible tax; but that in taxing 
investments, including stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and other securities yielding or sup=- 
posed to yield income, we base our tax 
on the return paid by those securities 
during the preceding year, rather than 
on the supposed value on a day certain. 





Valuations of Stocks 


This will avoid the difficulty of valuing 
stocks, which is very great in the case 
of closely-held corporations not listed on 
|} any exchange. The tax would be pro- 
| portioned in relation to the income re- 

ceived and there would be eliminated 

that feeling of imjustice which always 
arises from an attempt to tax securities 
which do not pay any return. Further- 
more, it is essential that we include trust 
funds which have been established out- 
side of the State, and it would be far 
easier to tax the income of such funds 
than to ttempt to secure a valuation 
lof the securities contained therein, and 
of the interesis and remainders into which 
these funds are usually divided, calculated 
on an annuity basis. 

Sworn Statement Required 

The return would be filed just after 
| the filing of the Federal income tax return 
| and the Tax Commission might even re- 
| quire a copy of all or part of the Federal 
| income tax return to accompany the State 
return. In any event, the taxpayer would 
be required to make a sworn statement 

as to the amount of dividends, interest 

and fiduciary income returned by him to 
the Federal Government. The rate of 
taxation would be a flat rate of about 

5 per cent of the income. With this low 
| rate most taxpayers would hesitate a long 
| time before deliberately falsifying their 
| Federal return. It would, no doubt, be 
| possible to check against any such fal- 
Sification. Personally I have little doubt 
| that we would secure an honest return on 
| such a basis, 


From the point of view of tax burden 
on the investor who pays his tax there 
is no great difference between a low rate 
on the principal value of securities and 

|} such a rate on income as I have sug= 
} gested, but from the point of view of ad- 
| ministration and preventing the evasion 
|; of the tax, I feel that the rate on in- 
come will be 100 per cent more effective. 





Pennsylvania Inheritance 


Tax on Trust Fund Upheld 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 23. 


| Where the decedent had transferred a 
trust fund to the Board of Missions of the 
| Presbyterian Church, which had agreed to 
| pay interest thereon for life, the gift was 
| properly subjected to the State inheritance 
| tax, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
held in a case entitled In re Estate of 
Margaret M. Barber. 


| Upon the death of the decedent the 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


principal was to be held in perpetuity 
| and the income used toward the running 
expenses of a seminary, the opinion ex- 
plained. 

While the fund was in the physical pos- 
| session of the board and was to remain 
intact, the beneficial enjoyment of that 
| fund remained in the grantor during life, 
| the opinion declared. On her death the 
entire income was to be used for the semi- 
nary. It was not until the donor’s death 
that the board would have any absolute 
| right to use all the income for the semi- 
mary, and not having an absolute right 
of enjoyment until then, the Common- 
wealth had the right to tax the property 
as it did. 


| Mortgages to Federal Bank 
| Exempt From Alabama Tax 


MonTGOMERY, AtA,, April 23. 

First mortgages given to the Federal 

Land Bank of New Orleans on crops for 

the current year are not subject to the 

filing tax provided by section 4% of the 

Revenue Act of 1919, the Alabama Ate 
‘ torney General's office has ruled. 


| Arkansas Ruling on Act 
Licensing Slot Machines 


| 

LitrLe Rock, Ark., April 23. 
The 1931 law imposing a license tax 

on slot machines does not authorize the 

operation of machines that were illegal 

prior to the passage of the act, the Ar= 

kansas Attorney General's office has ruled. 


Exemptions to Garage 
Licenses in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA,, April 23. 

A person who makes a charge for stor= 
ing automobiles in an open lot is not re= 
quired to obtain a garage license, the Ala- 
bama Attorney General's office has ruled. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 





OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
"APITOL, Washington, Db. ©. April 17, 1931, 
SKRALMD BIDS will be opened in this ofice at 
>} p. m., Eastern Standard Time, May 14, 1931, 
for Alterations to the «* Street Pacade, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. «. The work 
consists of the construction of a free-standing 
colonnade along the ( Street front of the pres- 
ent Senate Office Building, approximately 230 
feet long, and projecting approximately 6 feet 
from the line of the present building; including 
excavations, reinforced concrete footings a 
slabs, common brick backing for exterior walla, 
exterior granite and marble work, copper roofe- 
ing and flashing, ornamental bronze work, ree 
pairs to marble floors, changes in plumbing, 
heating and electrical work; models and carve 
ing; carpentry and millwork; plastering, painte 
ne and glazing. In accordance with the Act of 
March 3, 1931, the specificationa require that all 
laborers and mechanics employed under the 
contract for this building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of wages n the District of 
Columbia On or atter April 28, 1931, plans 
tnd specifications, not exceeding three sels, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Architect, 
by any satisfactory general contractor A de- 
posit in the form of a check for $5000, made 
payable to the order of David Lynn, Architect 
of the Capitol, will be required for each set 

fof plans and specifications to insure their re 
turn in good condition DAVID LYNN, Archi- 


j tect of the Capitol. 


° 


Tax of Securities + 


* 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Preferred Status ‘State Utility Board Beginning of Power 
Is Facing Removal 


()f Compensation 


erage of Private Chauf- 
feurs in New York City 
Also Provided by State 


Atpany, N. Y., April 23. 


Governor Roosevelt has sigmed the 
Wheatley bill (S. Int. 1243, Pr. 1378) add- 
ing a new section 130 to the workmen's 
compensation law, providing that insur- 
ance premiums shall be deemed preferred 
claims in all insolvency or bankruptcy 
proceedings except as to wages. It becomes 
chapter 508 of the laws of 1931. 


Another workmen's compensation bill 
approved by the Governor is the meas- 
ure (A. Int. 1104, Pr. 2291) providing for 
workmen’s compensation coverage of pri- 
vate chauffeurs in New York City. In 


® approving the bill as chapter 510 of the 


° 


laws of 1931 Governor Roosevelt said: “I 
am approving this bill this year with the 
hope that it will be amended mext year 
so as to make it State-wide, imstead of 
limiting the coverage to the City of New 
York.” 

The Hanley bill (A. Int. 1470, Pr. 2517), 
amending section 24 of the compensation 
law, by providing that claims for legal 
services and medical treatment when ap- 


proved shall be payable forthwith and de-| 


ductible only out of last payments of a 
compensation award was vetoed without 


a special memorandum by the Governor. | 


Placement of Insurance 
By Louisiana Protested 


Baton Rovcg, La., April 23. 
A resolution adopted by the Louisiana 


Insurance Society at its recent conven-| 
tion, protesting against the placement of} 
insurance by the Louisiana Highway Com-| 
mission through one local agency and one} 


group of companies, has been forwarded 
to Governor Huey P. Long. 

Governor Long has not commented upon 
the matter but Howard W. Holmes, con- 
sulting engineer of the State Highway 
Commission, defended the Commission's 


practice with respect to contractors’ bonds | 


as a means of eliminating irresponsible 
contractors from State construction proj- 
ects. 


Mr. Holmes has been answered by Wil- 
liam D. Rodriguez, Monroe, president of 
the Louisiana Insurance Society, who de- 
nied that “‘the abusive system your De- 
partment is now employing will eliminate 
undesirable contractors.” 


Medical Service Award 
Is Annulled in California 


SacRAMENTO, CaLir., April 23. 
The California Supreme Court has an- 
nulled an award of the State Industrial 
Accident Commission to a doctor and hos- 
pital against an insurance carrier of an 
employer under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act for the reasonable value of 
services rendered to an injured employe 
when neither the employer nor the em- 
ploye were parties to the proceedings. 
The court pointed out that determina- 
tion of the amount of reasonable value 
of medical services rendered and the im- 
position of a lien therefor presupposes 
the making of an award to the employe 


@or to his dependents entitled to compen- 


sation. Without such an award there 
can be no lien, the court held. 


Changes in Pennsylvania 
Compensation Act Urged 


HarrissurG, Pa.. April 23. 
Representative Darlington Hoopes in- 
troduced a bill April 21 proposing a series 
of amendments to the Pennsylvania 


@ Workmen's Compensation Act. 


Among the new proposals are that all 
insurance be written through the State 
fund, an increase in maximum benefits 
of about 30 per cent, the elimination of 
the seven-day waiting period, elimination 
of time limit for payment of benefits for 
permanent disability, an increase in burial 
allowance, unlimited medical and hospital 
services, amd the addition of dental 
services, 


Three Insurance Bills 
Are Favored in Illino 


. 
Is 


Sprincriewp, ILt., April 23. 

The Insurance Committee of the Illi- 
nois House April 22 recommended three 
bills for passage. They are: H. 724, td 
require burial societies to file annual re- 


Begins Proceedings to 
Oust Members 


HartrorpD, Conn., April 23. 
A petition for removal of the members 


Connecticut Attorney General 


Charges Effected 


? | 
s Insurance Cov- 
Workmen I _e {of the Public Utilities Commission was | 


filed today im the Superior Court in the 
name of the Attorney General, Warran 
B. Burrows, im compliance with the man- 
date of the court that ouster proceedings 
| be instituted. 


| The action is the result of the filing 
of a petition by Professor Alfred Levitt | 


}and 100 electors, alleging that the Com- 
jmissioners had failed to comply with the 
|law in requiring the elimination of rail- 
|road grade crossings. 

The law provides, it is recited in the 
|petition now filed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that each railroad in the State shall 
remove or apply for the removal of at 
least one grade crossing each year for 
every 50 miles of road operated in the 
State. 


provides that the Commission shall, “if 
|in its opinion the financial condition of 
the company will warrant,” order the re- 
moval. 
mission failed to observe these require- 
ments, the petition asserts 

The Attorney General therefore prays: 

“(a) That a rule be issued by this Hon- 


orable Court to the said Richard T. Hig- | 


gins, Charles C. Elwell and Joseph W. 
Alsop, as they are the Commissioners of 
{the Public Utilities Commission of the 


State of Connecticut to show cause why ' 


this court should not find cause for their 
removal from office for material neglect 
|of duty. 

“(b) That this Honorable Court make 
j full inquiry in the premises and if it shall 
ifind cause for removal, it shall render 
| judgment to that effect.” 


Right to Challenge 
Judgment of Another 
Court Is Argue 


Insurance Association Con- 
tends Federal Tribunal in 
Missouri Lacked Jurisdic- 
tion in Suit 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States, April 22, heard oral argument on) 
{the case of Baldwin v. Iowa State Trav- 


eling Men’s Association No, 445 involving 
the right of a defendant in one United 
}States district court to attack collaterally 
the validity of a judgment rendered 
}against him in another such court. 

Floy Baldwin, according to the briefs 
in the case, filed suit in a Missouri State 
}court against the insurance association. 
It was removed to the Federal court in 
Missouri. —The insurance company, ap- 
pearing specially, moved to quash the 
service and dismiss the case. Servic~> was 
quashed but the case was retained on the 
docket pending further service. A second 
service was had, a motion to quash by 


the association was then overruled, and/} 


judgment was entered against it, it was 
explained. Suit was then instituted in 
the Federal court in Iowa on the judg- 
ment and the _ insurance company at- 
tacked the judgment on the ground that 
the Missouri court had no. jurisdiction. 


Denton Dunn contended that after the} 
to| 


motion of the insurance company 
quash had been denied, the company was 
properly in court. The finding of the 


| Missouri court on a question of its own’ 
| jurjsdiction could not be challenged, he| 


said, in the Iowa court. 


J. M. Parsons, for the insurance com- | 


|pany, contended that since the insurance 
company had no agents in Missouri, did 
no business there, and had not appeared 
in the suit generally, the court in Mis- 
souri had no jurisdiction to enter judg- 
ment against it. 


| — 
Compensation Hearing 
| Scheduled in New York 


| New York, N. Y., April 23. 
The committee appointed by Governor 
Roosevelt to review the medical, labor 
and insurance problems in connection 
| With the State workmen's compensation 
law, will hold its second public hearing 
| April 29, according to an oral statement 
| of the Committee Chairman, Howard S. 
/Cullman, April 21. Representatives of 
hospitals handling compensation cases 
will be given an opportynity at this hear- 
ling to cite their experience, he said. 


Rhode Island Combats 
Hazard of Forest Fires 


ports; H. 726, to require filing of annual | 


reports of surety companies by March 1; 


H. 730, to change the date of payment of | 


fire marshal tax. 

The Committee referred two bills (H. 
733 and H. 737) relating to fraternal in- 
surance to a subcommittee which is to 
report May 6. 


Pennsylvania Ruling 


On Compensation Act 


" sablitdietananee 
Held Applicable Though Em-| 


ployer Violated Safety Law 


Harnrissurc, Pa.. April 23. 
A workman injured by machinery left 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 23. 


Under a new statute approved by him 
|Governor Norman §S. Case, April 22, de- 
clared that am unusual fire hazard exists 
in the State and authorized the State 
/Commissioner of Agriculture, Harry R. 
Lewis, to take over control of the State 
| forest fire-fighting forces. 


Admission of Aliens 
| Reduced by 140,000 For Quota Y ear 


‘Estimates by Department of 
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| Excerpts from transcripts of testimony 
March 17 by Henry I. Harriman, of New- 
| ton, Mass., vice chairman of the board of 
directors of the New England Power As- 
sociation, appearing as a witness in the 
Federal Trade Commission's investigation 
|into financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, follow in full text: 





In the event of failure of the rail- | 
roads to take such action, the law further | 


Both the railroads and the Com-| 


By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of 
| the Commission: 


Q. You are the Mr. Harriman of the|at financing methods which were em-| 


}old firm of Chace and Harriman that has 
been referred to in the testimony? 

A, Iam. 

Q. In connection with the early days of 
|the development of the New England 
| Power System? 

A. I am. 


| Railway Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are president of the 
Chamber of Commerce? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Director of the Metropolitan Plan- 
|ning Board? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And you hold various other direc- 
|torates amd _ trusteeships? 

A. Yes. 


Boston 


System 


In Northeast States Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Relates to New England Companies : 


in 1910 to nearly 1,000,000 horsepower in 
1930, and an increase in annual produc- 
}tion from 60,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
{1910 to 1,750,000,000 in 1930, I think I 
|Should, in justice to myself and to the 
|men who took the long chances with me 
25 years ago, make some reference to cer- 
| tain statements placed in the records of 
|this Commission by its examiners during 
| the last few weeks. If criticism is directed 


| ployed, I suggest to the critics that they 
| Place themselves in the position of men 
| Who had risked their all in their belief 
that an idea would succeed. I know what 
| it is to be called a dreamer, a visionary, 
or &@ man with a crazy idea that could 
|not possibly work. But there is great 


|great power system which exceeds our 
wildest imaginings. It is a satisfaction 


Law Regulating 
Motor Vehicles 


Held to Be Valid 


‘California Court Finds Act 
| Penalizing Drivers for 
Nonpayment of Judgment 
| Not Discriminatory 


| 
| 


| (Continued from Page 6.) 
ness of the means and methods used to 
accomplish the end sought, to be obtained. 
Many other States, among them New 
York, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
land New Jersey, have recently adopted 
| Statutes similar to our section 73g. Our 
research has failed to uncover any deci- 
/sion passing q@trectly on these statutes. 
|The New York statute, which is practi- 
| cally identical with ours, is found in the 





Q. You are chairman of the board of; Personal satisfaction to me as well as to| Laws of 1929, chapter 54, article VIa, sec- | 
trustees of the Boston Elevated Street the men who struggled with me through | tions 94 to 94 (1), and in Cahill’s Con-}| 
those dark years, when we see today a|Solidated Laws of New York, 1930, page| 


| 2586, section 94b. Because of the ever- 


|increasing number of automobile acci- 


|to know that we have had something to| dents, the tendency, in recent years, has 
|do with bringing electricity, which in 1907| been toward such legislation. 

| was @ luxury, into hundreds of thousands | The constitutionality of compulsory lia- 
|of New England homes, where it is today| bility insurance has been recognized for 
| the most valuable and the most inexpen-| several years (22 A. L. R. 230; Opinion of 
Sive of life's necessities. | the Justices, 129 Atl. (N. H.) 117, 39 A. 
|_ Back in 1910 The Connecticut River|L. R. 1023; Opinion of the Justices, 147 
| Power Company of New Hampshire and|N. E. (Mass.) 681; 2 Berry on Automobiles 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Old Age Pensions |Supreme Court 
For New Jersey Heats Argu ment 
Governor Favors Bill rod to a 
In Ohio Gas Case 


| Aid Needy Persons 70 
And Over 
State Tax Not Applicable 
Because Product Moved 


TRENTON, N. J., April 23. | 
The New Jersey Senate has passed the | 

Interstate, Company Con- 
tends 


Basile bill (A. 317) to provide financial | 
relief for needy persons of 70 years and| 
over. Governor Larson has said he will | 
sign the measure. The House has already 
passed the bill. 


The Senate also adopted a companion | —_——_—_— 
bill (A. 318) to provide for a referendum | The East Ohio Gas Company's case 
at the next general election on adminis-| against the Tax Commission of Ohio, No. 
tration of local relief work by county wel-| 453, to prevent the collection of approxi- 
fare boards. |mately $1,000,000 in Ohio excise taxes 

Senator Stout, of Hudson County, sought | measured by the gross receipts on its busi- 
to amend the pension bill to provide re- | Ness was argued before the Supreme Court 
lief for persons 65 years and over, but| Of the United States, April 22 and 23, by 
withdrew the amendment when Senators | William B. Cockley and the Attorney Gen- 
Yates and Richards stated that pensions | ¢ral of Ohio, Gilbert Bettman. The com- 
were contemplated for persons of 65 as| Pany contends that the tax cannot be val- 
;soon as the funds and machinery arc | ‘dly applied to it since a large part of the 
available. natural gas distributed in Akron, Cleve- 

Mr. Richards said $3,800,000 wovld be land, Youngstown and other Ohio cities 
required for the first year of the pension "aie a aan the com- 
plan on the basis of 70 years, whereas any. told tl aan that the gas travels 
$5,600,000 would be required at 65. ee < “4 flow from West Virginia 
general tax would be required to finance | (5 ag gee _ 


fields through pipe lines into the 
the difference between the two amounts, | r abel ; in the 
he stated. If the age limit is kept at company’s distribution systems 


i th 
70, he declared, a capital fund can be |i and through them disecty to Ss 


: j f the consumin ublie, 
built up from receipts of the inheritance | The company, > said, takes ile ~ the 
ae Gopertnent. | sas in the pipes. at the Ohio-West Vir- 
7 : ginia State line. 


Q.I understand, Mr. Harriman, that the New England Power Company were 
you have come here without subpoena, /not public utilities. They had no assured 
that your presence was desired both by the market. They were speculative and they 
;company and by the Commission, that! had to be financed as any other industry 
you desire to make a statement, and the| with those characteristics was financed. I 
opportunity for making it is mow pre-|have no apologies to make or regrets at 
sented. any of the financial methods used in the 

A. Mr. Commissioner: No recital of the|early @ays of the company. They have 
|early years of what is now known as the) been fully justified by the results and 
New England Power System is complete} by the fact that the New England Power 
| or fair unless due weight is given to the| System has brought an almost inexhausti- 
|physical, legal and financial difficulties|ble supply of low-cost and dependable 
|which surrounded the development of | electricity to the homes and to the man- 
| water powers in New England a quarter/ufacturing institutions of New England. 


of a century ago. 

It should be remembered that in 1907 
long distance transmission of electricity 
| was in its very infancy. It was a highly 
| speculative business. Conservative bank- 
ing houses were not interested in our 
projects. The established electric light 
industry of the time vigorously opposed 
us at every stage of the development. 
State laws at the time made difficult, if 
| not impossible, the type of business we 
were attempting to establish. The right 
of eminent domain for transmission lines 
|did not exist. There were interstate com- 
plications, too, from the fact that we pro- 
posed to generate power on a river between 
two States and to sell most of the energy 
in a third State, making necessary the 
formation of several 
which could only be unified by a holding 
company. 


Financing as Speculative 


Business Termed Necessary 


Moreover, the Connecticut River Power 
Company Of New Hampshire and the New 
England Power Company could not be fi- 
nanced in the same conservative way as 
companies having a recognized market 
and a recognized monopoly in a given 
territory. ‘The business of the Connecti- 
cut River Power Company of New Hamp- 
shire and the New England Power Com- 
pany was highly competitive. It was com- 
petitive with all the electric light com- 
panies in whose territory it did business. 
It was competitive with every industrial 
steam plant. It was competitive with 
any other power company that might de- 
sire to enter the same territory. All of 
| these factors made the business specu- 
lative and made it necessary to finance it 
as a speculative and competitive business, 
rather than as a conservative monopolistic 
public utility. 

The speculative character of the under- 
taking was Officially recognized by the 
Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners, which in an order 
dated March 29, 1916, relating to the con- 
solidation of the New England Power Com- 
pany of New Hampshire and the Connecti- 
cut River Transmission Company said: 


“The development of these water powers | 


was one of great commercial hazard, 
and it is improbable that the enterprise 
could have been carried through without 
the aid of the usual speculative value of 
common stock to secure the backing of 
the investors.” 


Construction Company 


Organization Outlined 

Criticism has been made of the use of 
construction companies owned by the 
system. ‘These companies were organized 
to keep down expenses. In order to sell 
bonds and stock, discounts necessarily 
had to be allowed, and these discounts 
| were to a substantial degree offset by the 
earnings of the construction companies. 
Let it be emphasized that no construction 
company ever paid a dividend and no 
profit ever accrued from any construction 
company to any person inside or outside 
the system. All construction profits were 


used to absorb discounts and other finan- | 


cial expenses. This practice was well 
known to the regulating commissions in 
the States in which the company operated. 

Before taking up in detail the growth 
of the New England Power System from 
jan initial capacity of 30,000 horsepower 


to United States 


State Based on Reports From 


corporate entities | 


| 
Early Activities 
Of Industry Explained 

The beginning of the industry: The 
partnership of Malcolm G. Chace and! 
Henry I. Harriman started in 1905. It| 
was first interested in the acquisition of 
water rights in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. In 1906 it sold! 
its interest in southern water powers, be- | 


fore any actual hydroelectrical develop- | 
ments had taken place. 

In 1906 its attention was called to the 
grant of a charter for the development 
of power on the Connecticut River at 
Braitleboro, Vt. Several local men, among 
them Clark C. Pitts, Charles Dunham and) 
|Charles Harris had*in 1902 obtained a| 


charter for the development of power on} 
the Connecticut River from the State of 
Vermont, and in the following year had) 
| obtained a corresponding charter from! 
the State of New Hampshire. It was this 
|charter that was offered to Chace and! 
|Harriman in 1906. The charter was lim-| 
ited to the construction of a dam oppo-| 
|Site the corporate limits of the town of | 
| Brattleboro. Chace and Harriman made} 
| borings at several places on the river and | 
found no suitable site for a dam within 
the corporate limits of the charter. We| 
had, however, become greatly interested | 
|in the power possibilities of the Connecti- | 
;cut River, and made explorations for a 
|Suitable dam site above and below the 
town of Brattleboro. No suitable site was 
{found above Brattleboro but a_ suitable 
site for a dam was found about five miles 
{below Brattleboro, between the towns of 
Vernon, Vt., and Hinsdale, N. H. To con- | 
|Struct a dam at that site required the 
obtaining of new charters from the Legis- | 
latures of both New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. This was done and work on the 
| so-cnled Vernon development started in 
1907, 


Available Market Said 


To Have Been Limited 


The Vernon plant was capable of de- | 
veloping between 20,000 kilowatts and 
30,000 kilowatts. The market available in 
the States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, within reasonable transmission dis- 
tance of Vernon, was very limited, not 
jover 1,000 kilowatts or at the most 2,000) 
| kilowatts. It was, therefore, necessary, in| 
order to make the plant a financial suc- 
cess, to secure entry into the large Mas- 
sachusetts market for energy. 


Twenty-four years ago, when the Ver- 
non plant was started, Massachusetts | 
electric companies were devoted solely to 
the sale of electricity for light and for 
small power. There were only one or two 
contracts in the entire State in excess | 
of 250 horsepower, and the policy of the 
electric companies at that time was to 
|limit their sales to light and small power, | 
which could be sold at rates from 2% | 
cents per kilowatt-hour to 15 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. It was also the policy of 
the State to grant territorial rights to} 
only one company in a given town, s0 
jlong as that company properly performed | 
its function as a public service corpora- 


tion, and if the power at Vernon was to| Act (Stats. 1929, p. 561), such judgment, | 


be sold in Massachusetts to large indus- 
tries it was necessary to secure a mod 


| tional. 


| passage. 


| (6th ed., p. 1592)), and we can perceive of | 


ho good reason why, in the interest of 
public safety and in its regulation of 
{public highways, a Legislature may not 
constitutionally enact a financial responsi- 
bility statute such as section 73g. 


Principal Penalized 


It should be here noted that section 
73g, supra, in addition to providing that 
| the operator of a motor vehicle who per- 
| mits a judgment based on his negligence 
pe the operation of a motor vehicle to 
remain unsatisfied for a period of 15 days, 
; shall have his license suspended, likewise 
imposes the same penalty on a principal 
whose agent negligently operates a motor 
| Vehicle, and who, when sued, and a judg- 
ment is recovered against the principal, 
permits it to remain unsatisfied for a pe- 
riod of 15 days. The constitutionality of 


section 73g in so far as it applies to such) 


principals is not involved on this appeal, 
petitioner herein being the operator of 
the car, 
gence the judgment is based. We spe- 
cifically leave open the question of the 
constitutionality of the section in so far 
as it applies to such principals. 


The second contention made by peti- 
jtioner is sound. The accident out of 


|which this judgment arose occurred on} 


March 7, 1929. The effective date of sec- 


entered Dec. 5, 1929. 


revoked for nonpayment of the judgment, 


}and contends, that inasmuch as the judg- 


ment herein was entered after the act 
went into effect, it is immaterial when 
the accident occurred. 


Date of Accident 
In other words, it is contended on be- 


half of respondent that as long as the! 


judgment is entered after the effective 
date of the statute, the act applies re- 


gardless of the date of the accident, and | 


it is contended such application of the 
statute is prospective and not retrospec- 
tive. In this we cannot agree. 
already been held that the act is consti- 
tutional for the reason that it is a rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power in 
that it tends to keep negligent drivers off 
the highways. 


The penalty imposed—suspension of li- 
cense—is imposed because of negligent 
driving. If the penalty were imposed 
simply for failure to pay a judgment, and 
had no relation to negligent operation of 
motor vehicles, it would be unconstitu- 
It follows that since the judgment 
was predicated on an act of negligence 
committed before the act went into effect, 
and since the act adds a new penalty for 
that negligence, under well settled princi- 
ples, the act can have no application to 


acts of negligence committed before its | 
| Any other interpretation would | 
| violate the well settled rule in reference 
to the prospective operation of such stat- 


utes. 


This view is in accord with the recent 
decisions of this court in interpreting 


other provisions of the automobile law) 
|passed by 


the 1929 Legislature. 
Krause v. Rarity, 80 Cal. Dec. 530; Callet 
v, Alioto, 80 Cal. Dec. 146. 
Let the writ of mandamus 
prayed for. 
We concur: 
Seawell, J. 


Special Concurring Opinion 

RicHarps and Curtis, JJ.—We _ con- 
cur in the conclusion of the main opinion 
herein, directing the issuance of a writ 
of mandate, but we do so upon the sole 
ground that the accident out of 
which the judgment referred to 
therein arose, having occurred 
eral months prior to the taking effect 
of section 73 (g) of the California Vehicle 


issue as 


Preston, J., Langdon, J., 


though entered subsequent to the taking 


j-|effect of said amendment, can not be| to 


American Program | 
Prepared for World 


Radio Conferences 


| 
To Be Submitted to Signa-| 


tory Nations in Advance 


Asserts Tax Is Invalid 

The tax sought to be levied is an excise 
tax for the privilege of doing an intra- 
state business and is measured by the 
receipts of the business, it was contended. 
Since an excise tax on the gross receipts 
from interstate commerce is invalid, Mr. 
Cockley argued that the tax is unlawful 
because the delivery of the continuously 
flowing gas at the State line did not 
change the interstate character of its 
movement. 

The sole issue in the case, he said, is 
whether the gross receipts of the East 


|Ohio Company from the sale of natural 
gas purchased from companies in West 
| Virginia and Pennsylvania are receipts 
|from interstate commerce. He contended 
| ore the interstate character did not end 
|at any point before delivery to the cus- 


Of Meetings at Copen- 
hagen and Madrid 


and the person upon whose negli- | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
Washington in 1927 by some 80 signatory 
nations. The International Conference, to 
be held in Madrid, meets each five years, 
and acts upon recommenadtions of the 
technical conferences. 

Recommendations for the Copenhagen | 
conference, as made public by the De-| 
partment of State, are purely technical | 


tomer but continued to the customers’ 
appliances. If the gas is in interstate 
commerce when it crosses the State line, 
he submitted, there is no logical or prac- 
tical place to assert a change in the char- 
acter of that movement until it reaches 
the only destination intended for it, 
which is the consumers’ appliances. 

The Attorney General, on the other 


tion 73g was Aug. 14, 1929. Judgment was | 


in character, having as their basis more} hand, declared that a State may validly 
rigid observance of technical advances in|levy an excise tax upon the business of 
the art, to avert international interference. |a domestic public utility engaged in the 
Since the conference has no actual treaty- local distribution of natural gas, based 
making powers, its actions are purely rec- upon all of its gross receipts from such 


Respondent calls! 
| attention to the fact that the act specifi- | 
cally provides that the license is to be} 


It has} 


See | 


sev-| 


ommendatory, although such nations as 
desire may adopt new practices recom-| 
mended at the sessions. | 

President Hoover already has appointed 


gen sessions. Senator Wallace White Jr., | 
of Maine, is its chairman, with Dr. Jolliffe, | 
and Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Chief of the} 
Radio Section of the Bureau of Standards, | 
as additional delegates. 


Technical Assistants 
Technical assistants appointed are Dr.! 
Irvin Stewart, Department of State; Ger- 
| ald C. Gross, radio engineer, Federal Radio 
Commission; Lieut. Comdr. Joseph R. Red- 


Thomas H. Maddocks, Army Signal Corps, 
and Dr. C. G. Mcllwraith, Bureau of 
Standards. Capt. Kenneth B. Warner, 
secretary of the American Radio Relay 
League, was appointed technical adviser. | 

Questions on the agenda of the Copen- | 
hagen meeting include seven which were 
left unanswered at the first technical com- | 
mittee meeting held at The Hague in| 
the Fall of 1929. In addition to these| 
14 other subjects have been docketed for | 
consideration, of which four were submit-| 
| ted by the United States. The agenda of| 
the conference was made public by the 
Department as follows: | 

1, What are the most suitable methods, 
from a ¢echnical standpoint, to insure the | 
| good organization of a commercial radio- 
telephone service, especially long-distance, 
connecting mobile stations—and particu- | 
larly passenger-carrying vessels—to the 
public telephone networks? | 

Coordination of Service | 

2. Coordination of radiotelephony be- 
tween fixed stations with’ the telephony 
on the land networks, particularly as con- 
cerns the following questions: 

(a) What is the most suitable method 
for measuring noise levels under the spe- 
| cial conditions of a radiotelephone cir- 
cuit? 
| What should be the maximum tolerable 
limit of the noise level measured by this 
| method? 
| (b) What instrument would be suitable 
to permit the special operator who is sit- | 
uated at the junction point between the 
radiophone connection and the metallic 
| circuit to measure the voice level? 
| 3. The study and perfecting of methods 
technically available for maintaining con- 
stant the stability of a transmitter. 

4. The study and perfecting of methods 
i the comparison of frequency stand-| 
ards, 

5. Calibration of wave meters. 
6. The study of methods to be adopted 
reduce interference in the bands 





fication of the law which provided that|Siven effect in seeking to impose the shared by fixed and mobile above 6,000 
jonly one company should carry on the/|Penalty provided in said amendment, for kilocycles (wave lengths below 50 meters). | 


|business of the transmission and sale of the reason that since the judgment was | 


electricity in a given town, { 


Such a modification was obtained 
1908, when the law of Massachusetts was | 
changed to provide that two companies | 
could do business in a given town with/| 
the consent of the Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commission, provided the| 
sales by the second company were limited | 
|to customers whose use exceeded 300 


predicated on an act of negligence com- 


and since the act adds a new penalty for 
that negligence, said act can have no ap- 
plication to acts of negligence committed 
before its passage. (Krause v. Rarity, 80 
Cal. Dec. 530; Callet .v. Alioto, 80 Cal. 
Dec. 146.) 

The foregoing conclusion stands upon 


Reducing Frequency Band 
7. The study of technical possibilities 


jn | mitted before the act went into effect,| of reducing the frequency band occupied 


by a transmitter, by the partial suppres- 
sion of the frequency-band transmitted 
(that it, the emission of a single side band | 
| only or of a side band and the carrier 
wave) for various tunes of transmission 
| and types of service. 

| 8. What measures are necessary to sup- 


the American delegation to the Copenha- | 


man, Navy; Lieuts. Wesley T. Guest and | 


| reau. 


| transmitting stations. 


business, although a portion of the gas so 
distributed has its origin outside the _ 
State. 

He pointed out that to secure service 
from the East Ohio Company the indi- 
vidual consumer signed a contract. That 
contract, he declared, was between two 
Ohio citizens, is made in Ohio, is per- 
formed in Ohio, and does not specify 
whether the gas furnished by the com- 
pany thereunder shall have its origin 


| within or without the State. 


The interstate character has ended, he 
urged, when the gas is presented to the 


|consumer for use, because of breaking of 


the bulk by distribution in small pipe 
lines rather than one main line, process- 
ing the regulation of pressure differing in 
the local and long distance lines, storage 
in the placing of it in the mains to await 
the customer’s use, and commingling it 
with natural gas produced in Ohio. 

The sales of gas from one citizen of a 
State to another citizen of that State, 
Mr. Bettman submitted, under a contract 
with neither expressly or impliedly pro- 
vides that the commodity sold is to be 
transported across the State line, does 
not constitute interstate commerce, even 
though part of the gas furnished in per- 
forming the contract has its origin oute 
side the State. 

The sale of natural gas by the East 
Ohio Gas Company to its hundreds of 
thousands of customers in Ohio, which 
sales are pursuant to contracts made in 
Ohio, to be performed in Ohio, and without 
any specification of the origin of the gas, 
he concluded, constitutes local business, 
on the privilege of doing which Ohio may 
levyean exercise tax without violating the 


|interstate commerce clause of the Cone 
| stitution. 


radiophone connection by circuits of four 
wires. (Dutch Indies.) 

16. Precision with which frequencies in 
kilocycles and wave lengths in meters 
should figure in the list of frequencies 
and in other official documents published 
by the International Bureau of the Tele- 
graph Unid& Italy.) 

17. Revision and clarification of the ta- 
ble of frequency tolerances given in the 
14th recommendation of the first meeting 
of the C. C. I. R. at The Hague. (United 
States.) 

18. Revision and clarification of the 
19th recommendation of the C. C. IL. R, 
at The Hague relative to the information 
to be published by the International Bu- 
(United States.) 

19. The relation of the selectivity and 
frequency stability of radio-receiving sys- 
tems used for various classes of service 
to the frequency separation between 
(United States.) 

20. The study of technical possibilities 
for suppressing emissions which are pot 
essential to the type of communications 
conducted by stations of various classes, 
(United States.) 

21. Formulation of the proposals of the 
Cc. C. I. R. to be submitted to the Radio 
Conference at Madrid. (Denmark.) 


Consular Officers in 21 Countries |the threshold of this proceeding and pre-| press harmonics of transmitters, and what 


vents this court from entering upon any|is the permissible tolerance for the in- 
|consideration of the constitutionality of @| tensity of these harmonics? (Germany.) 


jhorsepower and provided the company 
|had obtained the necessary pole locations 
from the local authorities. 


unguarded in violation of a State statute 
may not bring an action of trespass 


against the employer on the ground that 


A Bout 140,000 aliens who would have entered the United States during the 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act does quota year ending June 30, 1931, wiil 


not apply when an accident results from 


in a statement just issued by the Department of State. 


not receive passport visas, it is estimated 
(A summary of the state- 


When the Vernon plant was started no 


| Statute which has concededly no applica- 


: , |tion to the proceeding before us. It is 
right of eminent domain existed in Massa-| we}) settled law that tne courts will not 


9. What tolerance of overmodulation can 
one permit in-«telephone transmitters? 
(Germany. 


¢he neglect of a statutory duty, the Penn- 
eslvania Supreme Court recently held 
in the case of Welsch v. Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Corporation. 

In the opinion of the court written by 
Justice Simpson, it was pointed out there 
is nothing in the Compensation Act to) 
uphold the plaintiff's contention. As the 
plaintiff had relied upon earlier decisions 
of the State Supreme Court, Justice Simp- 
son reviewed the cited cases and distin- 
guished them from the present one. The 
opinion denied that the court has ex- 
cluded from the purview of the act all 
cases where accidents have resulted from 
a breach of statutory provisions. 

“If we thought we had so construed the 
Workmen's Compensation Act,” it was 
Stated, “we would unhestatingly overrule 
those decisions, for the act, embodying as 
it does a great public policy, is too valuable 
to be frittered away by a restrictive con- | 
struction.” 

The cases cited, in which thee Compen- | 
sation Act had been held not to apply, in- 
cluded one where the contract of employ- 
ment was illegal and therefore void. 
another where a workman in violation of 
a statute entered a barricaded portion of | 
a coal mine, thereby taking himself out 
of the course of his employment, and a 
third where a minor was directed to do 
work forbidden by statute, held by the)! 

@ court to be equivalent to hiring the em- 
ploye to do illegal work. 


ment was published in the issue of April 20.) It follows in full text: 

Monthly 10 per cent of quota’, A. Preference: Relatives of American citizens, B; farmers, 
C* relatives of aliens, D, Nonpreference. E. Total quota visas reported issued, F. Per cent 
issued, G. Per cent underissued;, H. Per cent nonpreference issued}, K. Per cemt non- 
preference underissued, L: * 
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B Cc 


Austria ...-++- 03 
Belgium .. 
Czechoslova 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany .. 
Great Brita 

Ireland 
Greece . 
Hungary 
Irish Free 
Italy ....-- : 
Lithuania ....---+- 
Netherlands PPPTYTiTiry 
NOrway ...- sce eeeeeeeeeeees 
Polan 


w: 


NWOW’CeHKNOKNSO GNA 1 & 


kia’. 3 


~ 


in and Northern 


* NY 


‘State 


~ 


a 


“17 
26 
28 

3 


oa 


Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


| - 
wo 


Totals 394 19 656 


*Only 10 per cent of quotas which are 300 or over may be issued each month, 
+Per cent of total monthly 10 per cent issued or underissued ; 
The figures given under column K_ represent the percentage of nonpreference visas 
issued as compared to the monthly 10 per cent ratio after reduction of the preference cases 
listed under columns B. C and D. The figures under column L represent the corresponding 
sue of visas 
Note The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota 
In some instances reports on other visas for which quota mumbers have been allotted to 
distant consulates are received by the quota contro 
month for which allotted. The figures given for visas issued at the end of a given month 
are therefore im some cases provisional im character and are slightly less than the total 
Ovvained ai @ 1@LCr Gave. 


e 


officers only after the end of the | 


chusetts for transmission lines, this right | 
not being granted until 1914. Electric) 
companies in Massachusetts must be in- 
corporated under the provisions of a 
|special chapter dealing with public util- 
| ities and limiting their methods of financ- | 
ing. Massachustts electric and gas com- 
panies could only issue securities with 
the permission of the Gas and Electric 
Light Commission. Their bonds could not 
exceed their stock and their preferred 
stock cowid not exceed thier common | 
stock, and all securities must be issued 
at par or better. Furthermore, interest 
on bonds could not exceed 6 per cent. 


All of these restrictions were reason- | 
able for companies with an assured mar-| 
|ket and a substantial monopoly of their | 
territory, but financing under these re- 
strictions was obviously impossible for a 
competitive power project with no mo- 
nopoly of territory and no assurance of 
market, except in competition with local | 
companies, with any other power com- 
pany or with each customer's individual 
steam plant. In order to finance this 
enterprise, with its competitive business, | 
it was, therefore, necessary to set up an | 
entirely different financial structure, 
based upon the issuing of bonds at a 
reasonable discount and carrying with 
them a bonus of common stock. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 25. 





|the determination of a real 
|controversy between the litigants in the|the C. C. I. R. in opinion No. 5 at its| 


|purely obiter dictum and commits the) 


}on 3,172 and 5,660 ke., 50 


give their consideration to questions as 10. It would be desirable that the sig- 
to the constitutionality of a statute un-| nificance of the term “efficiency value of 
less such consideration is necessary tothe current” appearing in the definition | 
and vital|of the power of a transmitter, given by 


particular case. Whatever, therefore, has | first meeting, and the manner of measur- 
been said in the main opinion with re-|ing this value be clearly and _ precisely 
lation to the constitionality of said amend-|stated. (Germany.) 

ment to the California Vehicle Act is} 11. What bands of waves, in accordance 
with recent progress in radio technique, 
are the most appropriate for the particu- 
lar needs the various radio services must 
meet, taking into account wave propaga- 
tion factors? (Spain.) 

Cancelling Negative Currents 

12. Methods to be followed to cancel | 
negative currents in arc transmitters. 
(Poland.) 

13. Methods to be followed to cancel 
parasitic currents in receivers. (Poland.) 
| 14, It is desirable to reserve some fre- 
}quency bands exclusively for interconti- 
nental long distance radio-telephone. 
(Dutch Indies.) 


court to the decision of a question which | 
is not before it in the instant case. Upon | 
the constitutionality of said act we there- | 
fore decline to express an opinion. 
SuHenx, J.—I concur in the judgment. 


Applications Submitted 
For Wireless Permits 
Applications received by the Federal 


Radio Commission April 23 were made 
public as follows: 








Applications (other than prendensting): ; | 
KGVT, ontinental Oi! Co. portable, li- ‘ . . 
cense covering construction permit for 1,600, | S@cond opinion expressed by the C. C. I. R. 


1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 kc., 7.5 w.; geophysical | (telephony) concerning the coordination 
service, of radiotelephony and telephony with wire 
Ford Motor Company, Im the international telephone service, 
trical sear ucts, Inc., portable,| Which opinion is added as an annex to 
wenn Lae for 1.352, 1,554, 1,556 ke.,| Opinion No, 29 expressed at the first meet- 
50 w.; temporary service for motion pictures.|ing of the C. C. I. R. at The Hague, in 
KUP, Examiner Printing Co, San Fran-|this sense as in the case of unfavorable | 
cisco, Calif., modification of license to use one | radio electric conditions, it would be per- | 
m 


15. It would be desirable to modify the 


license for aircraft | 
w, 


7 a 8 es ee pe issible to make prolongations in the 
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SMART NEW YORK’S OWN 
With each season, the St. Regis as- 
sumes more and more responsibility 
for smart New York's brilliant gaieties. 
At the same time, it offers seclusion 
and graciousness in transient accom- 
modations, at rates well withir reason. 


ROTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Filth Avenue 
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Methods Used 
To Decide Rail 
- Value Outlined 


Order of Supreme Court in. 

- O'Fallon Case Strictly Fol-| 

lowed by I. C. C., Commis- 
sioner Lewis Says 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been “scrupulous and diligent” in en- 
deavoring to comply with the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the law laid 
down in the St. Louis & O'Fallon Case, 
during its determination of final value 
for the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Pe- 
tomac Railroad just made public, accord- 
ing to a statement of Commissioner 
Ernest I. Lewis in a separate concurring 
opinion attached to the report. 

“If the results, or ultimate effect, of so 
doing are unfavorable to any interest in- 
volved.” said Commissioner Lewis, “the 
responsibility is not ours.” 

Commission Overruled 


~The final report of the Commission 
dealing with the excess income of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potemac, 
was made public by the Commission on 
April 21. It was the first report of this 
nature ever issued by the Commission 
against a Class I carrier, and the first re- 
port made since the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the Commission’s decision in the 
O'Fallon case. 

In reaching its final valuation of the} 
road, the Commission declared that both 
cost of reproduction and original cost must 
be considered in determining final values 
for rate-making purposes. It was held 
the road had earned $783,325.44 during 
1922 in excess of the 6 per cent allowed 
on investment under section 15a the 
Interstate Commerce Act, aS amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, while for | 
1923, the excess was computed at $1,000,- | 
068.24, making the total amount recap- | 
turable by the Government for the two 
years $891,696.84. | 

Some of this total had already been 
paid into the General Railroad Contin- | 
gent Fund by the carrier under protest, 
leaving the unpaid balance of $696,705.68, 
which the Commission required to be paid 
within 90 days from the date of the order. 

Text of Opinion 


Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffie 
dissented in part from the majority opin- | 
ion. Commissioner Lewis’ concurring | 
opinion follows in full text: | 

The dissenting-in-part expressions, while | 
valuable studies of, and possibly contri- | 


butions to, the solution of the multitude | 
of difficult problems encountered in valu- | 
ation of the railroads of the United States, | 
and also as to what the law should be, 
nevertheless tend to confuse the determi- 
“nations reached by the majority in this 
case. 

Some of us who constitute the majority 
are, in St. Louis & O'Fallon Ry. Co., 124 
I. C. C. 1, and also in recommendations 
made to our principal, the Congress, on 


DAN W. TURNER 


e constitutional two-year 
rae ne office, Mr. Turner, a Re- 
publican, was sworn in as Gover- 
nor of Iowa on Jan. 1, 1931. He 
succeeded John Hammill, also a 

Republican. | 
tere aoe | 


the O'Fallon case the court | 
ue. us to Smyth v. Ames, a, | 
t of the “matters for consid- | 
am: * to be given such weight 
as may be just and right in each re 
therein enumerated is original cost 0 
construction. We do not have and = 
not, for obvious reasons, obtain the - 
of original cost of construction of t . 
property, butswe are able, because Oo 
records covering construction and = 
struction in more recent years whic 
greatly narrow the field of the rere, 
to estimate as fully set forth in the tex 
of the report, cost of construction for | 
each of the recapture periods under re- 
view. I accept these estimates. 

The second matter therein enumerated 
is the amount expended in | 
improvements. We have that. The ow 
is the amount and market value of ~— 
and stock. This, strangely, is not in the | 
record but aS an expert body ee | 
itself informed of such matters in pd 
discharge Of our various duties, we = 
know that the property is closely held, 
that the securities during the years ee 
review were traded in to a very limite 
extent and that the carrier had a be 
servative capitalization and good credi 


rating. 


t 


Command of Capital | 


value found would not impair in 
he carrier’s ability to command 
of capital necessary to sustain | 
serve the public. Passing for 
t the fourth oe con- 
j i the fifth, “the pro e earn- 
Sanaa under the rates prescribed, | 
and the sixth, “the sum required to meet 


The 
any way t 
that flow 
itself and 
the momen 


seem to be suffici- 


{the up and down trend of business, so 


|of money is due in this way it means that | 


| for old consumption, before there can be 
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Industry’s Effort | 
To Reduce Extent 


Of Trade Cyeles 


Col. Woods, of President’s 
Committee, Says General 
Effort Is Being Made to 


Prevent Unemloyment 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

the violence of industrial depression is 
| business statistics. We now know many | 
facts about industry that were not known 
or were only imperfectly known in pre- 
vious times, and these facts are published | 
| periodically. 

We know about the number of freight | 
cars that are loaded each week, the} 
| amount of loans that are made by brokers | 
| to their customers, the deposits in savings | 
banks, the earnings of companies, and we 
are learning more and more about the| 
| significance of such figures. 


It is not too much to expect, however, | 
that the profession of assembling and | 
making available the significant facts| 
about trade and industry will develop very | 
fast, and that information which we are | 
at the present time without, may be avail- | 

|able shortly and may be most helpful in 
making it possible for people to see ahead 





that measures may be taken accordingly. 


We do not know today, for instance, how 
much money is due to dealers in the way 
of consumers’ indebtedness. This includes 
installment purchases, loans to finance 
consumer purchases, borrowings on insur- 
ance policies, loans from pawnbrokers— 
in short, indebtedness that is incurred to} 
purchase articles that are to be bought 
and consumed—as contrasted with pro- 
ducers’ loans, which are for commodities 
that are to be manufactured into goods) 
for subsequent sale. 

The best figure I have been able to ob- 
tain is $10,500,000,000, a truly huge and 
almost incredible sum. If any such sum 


it will have to be paid, new money paying | 


much increase in consuming power. With 
reference to stocks of goods on_ hand, |} 
again we have certain information, but we | 
have no idea what stocks are in private 
hands and therefore cannot take them 
into consideration in our estimate. 
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Again, it may not be too much to hope 
that some forms of information with ref- 
erence to industry may be devised by 
thoughtful and _ resourceful statisticians 
which will show in ways which we now do 
not imagine, the course of affairs in busi- | 
ness so as clearly and unmistakably to 
point out ahead of time the tendencies 
toward change. 

Effects of Competition 


Much consideration is being given to the | 
laws under which American business op- | 
erates. In the main these laws are old. 
They may have met the needs of indus- 
trial rules and regulations years ago, but 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 23. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 


Maine Massachusetts 


Michigan Vermont 


» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales High 
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en of Rail Line 


;}more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 


| ties there. 


| which water is found to leak out. 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


N ew Legislation 


On Panama Canal 


Tolls.Predicted 


Senator Brookhart Says 
Ships Are Being Designed 
To Evade Charges Under 
Measurement Rules 


Legislation by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is losing about $1,200,000 an- 
nually in tolls from the Panama Canal 
probably will be corrected in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, stated orally April 23 
after returnnig from a tour of inspection 
in the Panama Canal zone. 

The loss in revenue, Senator Brookhart 
asserted, is due to methods employed by 
shippers to evade these charges under a 
ruling made by the former Attorney Gen- 
eral George W. Wickersham, which pro- 
vided that unprotected decks would not 
be figured in canal tonnage. 

Shipbuilders, he explained, as a result, 
have built ships to provide cargo space 
above the main deck. These between-deck 
spaces, often located amidships and dis- 
guised with water spouts, may be sealed 
to contain cargo which, under the present 
law, is permitted to pass through the canal 
free of charge, the Iowa Senator stated. 


Naval Defense Called Ample 


Senator Brookhart also made available 
the following information: 

It is impossible to say now how long the 
Panama Canal will be adequate. It has 
Its 
defense against naval attack is complete 


| but its defense against hostile air forces 
|is another question. 
| cilities would be ample for 20 or 30 years 


I believe present fa- 


and the enlargement of the lock facilities 
would make the canal adequate indefi- 


|nitely in my opinion. 


Our locks now are 110 feet wide, which 


|is wide enough for the present, and 1,000 
| feet 


long. There are two schools of 
thought about amplifying the lock facili- 
Both are wide docks 1,500 
feet long, one of these schools of thought 
favoring new locks 150 feet wide and 
1,500 feet long. 


Building of Madden Dam 
The greatest major project there now 


jis the new Madden Dam at Chagres 
| River. 


When that project, which will 
cost $11,000,000 or more ultimately, is 
completed, it will immediately double 
the capacity of the canal. With bigger 
and wider locks—a new set of six of 
them—the Panama Canal would be in 
splendid shape for a long and indefinite 


| period. 


There has been some engineering diffi- 


| culty experienced in building Madden Dam 
| but the difficulty is not insuperable. 


The 
engineers have found caverns there by 
Build- 
ing a dam over or near such caverns 


| would be like constructing a dam over the 
~ |Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. But the en- 
gineers are meeting these problems. 


e 
ertheles 1! Air Commerce Code Is Stre 
|may be working against the interest no 
jonly of industry but of the public. One 


enses,” | they yertheless be misfits now and | 
on by the financial history of the} ee aaa 


carrier and the fact that after meeting 


record as favoring certain changes in the 


| The 11,000,000 cost of oj i 
law. But the changes have not been made + oo at + 


In Wisconsin Approved |not much in a plant like the Panama Ca- 


n gthened 


and the Supreme Court in its decision in 
the O'Fallon case declared that we had 
“failed to discharge the definite duty im- 
posed by Congress” in not applying the | 
“Jaw of the land concerning valuations | 
for rate-making purposes” and said “this | 
mandate must be obeyed.” It remanded | 
us to certain decisions of the courts, prin- | 
cipal among them being Smyth y. Ames, | 
169 U. S. 466. By the final interpreter of | 
the law we are told that in administra- | 
tion of the recapture law we are “not to 
act as an arbiter in economics” but “as | 
an agency of Congress to apply the law 
of the land to facts developed of record | 
in matters committed by Congress to our | 
jurisdiction.” The Supreme Court said | 
what we are required to find is value. } 

We who were of the majority in the | 
O'Fallon decision and also of the ma- 
jority in disposing of this case may not 
have changed our minds but we feel con- 
Strained to accept and follow the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. We have, 
through the many conferences held in the 
consideration of this case, been diligent 
and scrupulous, both in searching the | 
facts presented by the record and in en- 
deavoring to comply with the court’s} 
interpretation of the law. If the results | 
or ultimate effect, of so doing are un- 
favorable to any interest involved, * the 
responsibility is not ours. : 

Problem Complicated | 

One of the comments—hardl ising | 
to a dissent or criticism—is that on ae 
port does not tell “how” the “values” are 
arrived at or what weights, if any, were 
given to each of the “elements of value.” | 
It is conceded that “a description of the 
Process would no doubt be impossible.” | 
That is a fact which must b s recognized 
oy Shyene at all familiar with the opera- 

of a commissi ri 
farthin. on having a large mem- 

In this instance 11 minds wer 
in common on one of the most 
and difficult problems that 
have had before them in hal 
a problem quite different fro 
fore the courts, where only t 
be determined and applied. 
plicated by a maze of technica 
ing are and accounting 
questions requiring netration j 
conduct of the business, at core the| 
determination of whether the operation | 
has been honest, efficient, and economical | 
in so far as it has effect on earnings. 

It is impossible that 11 minds would, un- | 
der such complicating conditions, follow 
the same course or unite on all details. It 
seems to me, however, that in the final- 
value chapter there are marshaled and 
definitely presented the facts on which 
the 11 minds, having first reached many 
decisions on underlying details, operated 
and came to a conclusion. 

While it is impossible to put into a 
composite statement the weight attached | 
to each factor, it is Significant that, when 
the values individually reached by each of | 
10 commissioners were brought together 
the span between the highest and lowest 
Was SO narrow as to be well within the 
degr 2 of tolerance generally conceded in| 
valuation matters. With such a basis| 
laid, and having before us in our consid- 
erations all matters of record, there was a! 
final meeting of minds of those constitut- 
ing the majority, by the exercise of that | 
informed “reasonable judgment having | 
its basis in a consideration of all relevant 


gall Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 


e operating | 
complicated | 
commissions | 
f a century, | 
m those be- 
he law is to 
It is com- 
1 engineer- 
issues, and 


| 
| 


Dissent Welcomed 

I rather welcome the o portunity af- 
forded by the dissenting pinkie soll to 
indicate in some detail how and why I 
reached the valuations found by the ma- 
jority. In all matters I attempted in my 
individual study to apply “the law of the | 
land” as required by the act and inter- | 
preted by the Supreme Court, as I un-| 
derstand it. The first question was what | 
kind of a value was to be ascertained. | 
The court seems to have decided that in | 
its decision in St. L. & O'Fallon R. Co. v. | 
U. §&., 279 U. S: 461. The court said: | 
“In the exercise of its proper function | 
this court has declared the law of the 
land concerning valuations for rate- 
making purposes.” My foundation, there- 
fore, was that the value for recapture 
shall b* the same as for rate making. 
The n-xt step was determination of what 
the law of the land requires in ascertain- | 
ment of a value for rate-making pur- 


| rier contends that the dominant— 


lin 1915. 


| fall 45 points to 175. 
sending it up 20 points in 1923 to be fol- 


lrailroad a fifth less value the next year 


lone year da 


i ions, both financial and operat- | 
= es an excess-money earner during 
the periods of recapture. Even with a 
value considerably higher than that found 
for such recapture periods it would, un-| 
der the rates charged, have shown the 
specified fair rate of return after dis- | 
charging not only operating expenses but 
also all other obligations. ; 

The fourth matter to be considered 
is the weight to be given reproduction as | 
compared with — = — _ 

ende round. a 

the much cont g ine 
inative—weight shall be the full) 

a reproduce the entire property at | 
the time of valuation, without deduction 


for depreciation. ot 

se highly controversial issues are | 
eumenently discussed and disposed of in 
the text of the report, with which I agree. 
As for myself, I took as my basis for such | 
weighting, the “present as compared with 
the original cost.” Such a weighting in 
this case of the estimated original cost 
and of theoretical cost to reproduce all 
of the property, much of which was built 
decades ago, escape on one hand the ob- 
jection that an arbitrary formula has been 
applied, and on the other hand the ob- 


jection of capricte. 
Reproduction Costs 


It is interesting to trace the cost to| 
reproduce over a period of years. Our} 
general period indexes of reproduction 
cost for railroads from 1914 to 1930, as 
shown in the record, are based on 1910- 
1914 normal prices, which are placed at 
100. Cost of construction includes equip- 
ment. ‘This index was advanced to 101 
Then began the unprecedented 
increases which between 1916 and the 
present, widely separate the lines of orig- | 
inal cost and cost to reproduce. In 1916 
the index had mounted to 118, in 1917 
to 147, in 1918 to 177 and in 1919 to 196. 


In 1920, the last 10 months of which 
are included in the scope of the Recap- 
ture Act, the index was advanced to 220. 
A depression in 1921 caused the index to 

This drop was con- 
tinued in 1922 to 160 when a turn came 


the next year by a slight recession | 
oD and then slumping to 171, 172, 171, 
and 171 in the years following. This was 
attributable to many causes, not least of | 
which has been the shifting from manual 
to mechanical means of construction. 
The indexes given above cover a num- 
ber of years; the period under review 
herein is limited to the recapture periods | 
1920-1923, inclusive. Is is possible that 
value increased from 100 in 1914 to 220 
in 1920? And if it did, had the same 





; more than three quarters of a 
herr dollars were added to investment? | 
And had it almost a fourth less value in 
1922 than in 1920, though a million and 
a quarter dollars had been added to in- | 
vestment in the interim? It does not ap- | 
peal to reason. | 
Changes Gradual | 

Talue does not change instantaneously 
oh oe to reproduce. There is a lag. 
A house that cost $10,000 to construct in | 
oes not have a value of $20,000 
simply because the index has lurched for- | 
ward. In time, if cost to build remains | 
high, it may become recognized as being | 


|a $20,000 house. Likewise, if as in rail- | 


road construction in 1921, there is a sud-| 


den drop of say 50 per cent in cost of| to look beyond the boundaries of our own | 
construction, does a house constructed at|country for anything that would affect | 


a cost of $20,000 immediately become a 
$10,000 house? If the new price level is 
maintained or dips further, the value of 
the house will ultimately seek the lower 


level. ’ : 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 25. 


Great Northern Head to Be 
Express Agency Director 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to become a director of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., it was announced 
April 23 by formal order in Finance 


| Docket No. 8765. 


| opportunity. 


of the great causes of the overstocking 
of shelves and overproduction probably is 
the instinctive effort of manufacturers in 
times when business is good, while peo- 
ple are buying, to get their full share 
of the business and a lot more. 

They enlarge their plants, they increase 
their production to get ahead of their 
competitors. Their competitors are doing 


' the same thing, and when the evil day of 


slowing .up comes on, all of them are 
caught with large supplies of goods which 
they cannot sell at a profit. 

People are wondering whether such 
ruinous competition is not one of the 
causes of industrial depression, and 
whether the time has not come for a 
thoroughgoing examination of the laws by 
which ocrporations are regulated, to the 


lend of removing the necessity for ruth- 


less and ruinous competition, yet at the 
same time protecting the rights of the 
public. 

Under the present situation everyone 
suffers, employer and employe both. The 
whole system is plainly upon trial to see 
whether it has in it the capacity to op- 
erate industry as it exists now, for the 
benefit of all concerned—the owners of 
companies, and their name is legion, the 


| managers and the workers. 


Vocational Guidance 


Experiments are being made in public 
employment offices to see what is the best 
way to provide the means by which the 
job, if there is a job, finds the man who 
is fitted to fill it. In this City of Phila- 
delphia very promising work is being car- 
ried on along. this line, and also in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
in many other places. When these local | 
efforts are all knit together into a suc- 


/cessfully handled, smoothly-working na- 


tional organization, we shall at any rate 
come nearer knowing the facts of unem- 
ployment, for people will register at such 
bureaus. _ 

Closely allied with the work which would 
be done by a national system of em-| 
ployment agencies is the benefit that could 
be gained from work now going on in voca- 
tional guidance and vocational training 
and retraining. With the development 
of industry toward specialization and the 
narrowing of the kind of job that an indi- 
vidual man can do, 
for him to find anything that he can turn 
his hand to except the narrowly special- 


ized job which he has been trained to} 
| perform. 


Much of this difficulty can be mitigated 
by guidance and by training. Particularly 
those beginning work can be guided to 


|start work where there is most prospect 
|of successful and permanent employment. 
|The supply which would otherwise fit it- 
| self for overstocked occupations could thus | 


be thinned, and young people might be 
turned into occupations promising greater 
Workers could also. be 
trained so that they might be able to turn 
their hands to several different kinds of 
jobs instead of only one. 


International Outlook 

Such guidance work and such training 
is being carried on now by some State 
| vocational systems and by some indus- 
trial companies. It does not yet seem 
clear which is the better arrangement or 
whether each has its proper field, but 
earnest studies of the question are now 
being made, and the results cannot fail 
to be helpful. 

It did not use to be necessary for us 


us in the way of industrial booms or 
| depressions. Now, however, we find, for 
{better or for worse, that what affects 
|}other countries affects us also. We are 
| closely connected with them by the forms 
|of modern life and by the modern in- 
ventions. 
| These bring us so near in every way 
|}that we can not escape from the effects 
| of world interdependence. We must have 
| dealings with citizens of foreign countries 
| whether we choose to or not. We find 
| that what affects them favorably affects 
us favorably, and vice versa; for nowa- 
|days the affairs of different nations are 
|like various streams of water seeking 
relentlessly a common level. 

Is it not ineviiable that the transi- 
tion in political thought and administra- 
tion from the national to the international 


it becomes harder | 


‘Moral Irresponsibility’ Now 


| pend for sustentation upon fixed planes 


and which are controlled by trailing sur- 
faces. However, special classes of pilots’ 
licenses for operation of unconventional 
types may be issued in accordance with 


| special orders of the Secretary of Com- 


mence, and authorization to carry pas- 
sengers for hire in unconventional types 
of aircraft may be included in these 
special licenses. 

Anather revision explicitly includes ex- 
hibition parachute jumping in acrobatic 
flying and provides for its regulation by 
the Department. 

In the section dealing with acrobatic 


| flying it is stated that “parachute jump- 


ing comes within this category,” and the 
section also requires parachute jumpers 
making exhibition, test, training or dem- 
onstration jumps to wear an approved 
auxiliary parachute. 

In the requirements dealing with repair 
and reconstruction of licensed aircraft, a 
paragraph has been added to provide a 
procedure for approval of repairs to li- 
censed gliders. If a glider is damaged 
more than 50 per cent, or if the contem- 
plated reconstruction is that extensive, it 


}is required that the work be done by a 


licensed airplane mechanic and approved 
by an inspector of the Department of 
Commerce, but the owners are not re- 
quired to submit drawings and _ stress 
analyses, as are owners of powered air- 
craft upon which major repairs are made. 


Required Equipment 


For Licensed Aircraft 


A list of equipment to be carried in 
licensed aircraft is included in the revised 
regulations. This equipment includes fire 
extinguishing equipment of approved de- 
sign, first aid kits in aircraft carrying 


gine log books, tachometer for each en- 


for water-cooled engines and oil ther- 
mometers for air-cooled engines, and alti- 
meter. For aircraft flying across country 
more than 100 miles, and for aircraft op- 
erating over large bodies of water, com- 
passes are required. 

Among other amendments incorporated 
in the revised edition are the following: 

The Panama Canal Zone is excepted 


foreign countries may fly above territory 
over which the United States has juris- 
diction without registration and license is- 
} sued by the Department of Commerce of 
the United States, if a like privilege is 


Italian Rice Output Gains 
The Italians’ production of rice has in- 
creased steadily in the last 60 years. They 
are trying to develop an export market for 
it. The rice of Italy, similar to that of 
California, competes with American rice 
in English, Continental European and Ar- 
}gentine markets. (Department of Agri- 
| culture.) 








| outlook will be carried oyer into industrial 
| affairs also? We can at any rate be cer- 
tain that the course of our industries is 
|markedly affected by conditions in the 
lrest of the world. 

| Since the home market doesn't seem to 
| be enough, the only alternative is trade 
relations with the rest of the world. 
| These, to be successful, must be arranged 
on the basis of mutual benefit. If in- 
dustry can work out this problem it will 
have contributed decisively, not only to 


the industrial good health and well being | 


of this Nation, but the greater cause of 
peace and good will on earth. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of a 
paper read April 23 at Philadelphia, 
Pa,, before the American Philosophical 

| Society and broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.) 


passengers, safety belts, aircraft and en- | Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


: . : | ington, D. 
gine, oil pressure gauge where oil pressure | 
systems are employed, water thermometers | 


from the provision that civil aircraft of | 


To Promote Safety in Aeronautics 


Grounds for Revocation of 


License Under New Federal Regulations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


extended to American aircraft operating 
over the foreign countries. Foreign air- 
craft, therefore, may not fly over the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone except in accordance 
with Canal Zone regulations promulgated 
by the Zone authorities. 

An aircraft license shall be kept in the 
aircraft at all times, instead of whenever 
the aircraft is in service, as heretofore. 

In connection with grounds for revoca- 
tion or suspension of aircraft licenses, 
moral irresponsibility of manufacturer 
and/or owner now may result in revoca- 
tion or suspension. 


Permission Required 
For Foreign Flights 


Licensed aircraft are required’ to ob- 
tain prior permission for foreign flights, 
and unlicensed aircraft to which identi- 
fication marks have been issued shall not 
be flown to foreign countries. 

A limited commercial licensed pilot ac- 
ting as a copilot on a passenger plane 
now may count 25 per cent of the time 
during which he is actually thé sole man- 
ipulator of the controls as solo time. Here- 
tofore, only transport pilots acting as co- 
pilots were privileged to count such time, 
and transport pilots, now as formerly, may 
count all of the time during which, as 
copilots, they are sole manipulators of the 
controls. 


altitude of at least 1,000 feet when flying 
over Federal or State penal institutions, 
except where necessary incident to taking 
off from or landing on an established 
landing field, airport or on property des- 
ignated for that purpose by the owner. 
Copies of the “Air Commerce Regula- 
tions.” which are published as Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 7, may be obtained without 
charge upon request to the Aeronautics 


Cc. 


Air Transport Companies 
Promote Express Service 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


services, since agricultural and farm 
products peculiar to certain restricted 
regions can be distributed economically 
over a wide range of markets in a short 
time by air express. Reasonable charges 
for such service will result with increas- 
ing demand for such facilities. 

The venture of Air Ferries, Ltd., the 
short-haul passenger line operating in the 
metropolitan San Francisco area, into 
this field is attracting interest of other 
airlines, and this operator’s service may 
develop into a forerunner of additional 
air express lines in different parts of the 
country. There are apparent advantages 
in service of this character where short 
hauls are involved yet the possibilities 
of this field are not necessarily restricted 
to a thickly populated region. 

Commodities such as millinery, flowers, 
high-quality produce, samples, silks, vital 
machinery parts and replacements, neces- 
Sary medical supplies, and other similar 
products frequently are needed immedi- 
ately in certain areas, and air transporta- 
tion for such merchandise probably, will 
develop into a substantial supplemental 
business for passenger-carrying lines. 

Competition with air mail should not be 
a consequence of development of such 
service, for many articles which could be 
shipped by air express would not ordi- 
narily be shipped by air mail or parcel 
post. It has already been demonstrated 
that where the expense of transporta- 
tion can be overlooked, the air transporta- 
tion services provide unequalled facilities. 
|for rapid delivery of various forms of 
merchandise, and the necessity of building 





up new forms of business to yield addi- 
tional revenue will stimulate development 
of such form of transportation. 


Aircraft are required to maintain an| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has authorized the abandonment by the 
| Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie | 
Railway of 18 miles of its line of rail- 
|road in Sawyer County, Wis., despite the 
opposition presented by Indians of the 
LacCourt Oreilles Reservation. 


The Indians’ opposition to abandonment 
of the line, which terminates at Reserve 
near the Reservation, was presented to 
| the Commission by the Governor of Wis- 
consin. 

“There is nothing in the record to show,” | 
| Said the Commission’s decision, “that the | 
transportation needs of the village of Re- | 
serve and the Indian Reservation are par- 
;}amount to the burden that continued 
maintenance and operation of the branch 
under heavy annual losses would impose 
upon the applicant and upon interstate 
| commerce.” 


Spain-Canary Islands Air 
Service to Be Resumed 





lands _ air mail and passenger service | 
| provisionally suspended last year by the 
| Government is announced by Spanish air 


a report from Consul Clifton R. Wharton, | 
|Las Palmas, made Public by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 


A bi-weekly service will replace the for- 
mer weekly service it is said and 11 hours 
will be necessary for the flight from Se- 
ville to Santa de Tenerife, the terminus 
on the islands. 


| 


| Touching pJints on the route include | 
| Larache, Casabalanca, Cape Juby, and/| 
| Las Palmas, it is reported.—Issued by the | 
Department of Commerce. 


Decision in Finance Cases 


Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
; On April 23 made public three finance de- 
Silone, which are summarized as fol- 
| lows: 


| Finance Docket No. 8680 and related cases.— | 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, construc- | 
tion, etc. Certificate issued authorizing the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. (a) to | 
construct a line of railroad, (b) to operate 
| existing trackage, and (c) to abandon part of | 
a branch line of railroad, all in Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 

| Finance Docket No. 8665.—Chester & Becket 
| Railroad, abandonment. Certificate issued 
| authorizing the Chester & Becket Railroad 
Co. to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
; commerce, its entire line of railroad in Hamp- 
;den and Berkshire counties, Mass., and the 
| Boston & Albany Railroad Co. and the New | 
| York Central Railroad Co. to abandon opera- 
| tion thereof. 

| Finance Docket No. 8610.—Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, abandon- 
ment. Certificate issued authorizing the Min- 





Co. to abandon part of a ace line of rail- 
road in Sawyer County, Wis. 


Examiner’s Report 
The Commission also made public an 
examiner’s proposed report in a finance 
case, which is summarized as follows: 
Finance Docket No. 8533.—Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, acquisition. Recommended 
the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the acquisition and operation by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. of the line of 
railroad of the Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy 
Railway in White County, Ark. 
Rate Decision 


decision, which is summarized as follows: 

Fourth Section Application No. 
related cases.—Pacific 
Applications: Upon further consideration, re- 


ified in certain respects. Original r rt 129 


neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway | 


The Commission also made public a rate | 


13457 and | 
Coast Fourth Section | ‘ 
| State will be computed by ascertaining the to- 


port on further hearing, 165 I. C. C. 373, mod- | 


Resumption of the Spain-Canary Is- | NX 


| transport company “Glassa,” according to | N 
| Bidders are 
| of one-quarter of one per cent, 
| exceed five per centum per annum, interest be- 
| 15. 
| be considered, 
| be named and it shall not be necessary that all 


| terest. 
| der offering 


} crued interest 


|} opinion of Messrs 
|; New York City, approving the validity of these 


| of 


ly 
19 
that | 


} exceed five per centum per annum, 


|nal whose ultimate cost will approximate 
| $325,000,000. 


The dam will pay for itself 
becuse of the tremendous power it will 
produce, while the water, swelling the vol- 
ume of Gatun Lake, will be a substantial 


| aid to navigation through the Canal. 


School of Gold Fish Sighted 


A school of gold fish so large that it 
caused the sea to have a reddish color 
was sighted off the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia by the second officer of the Amer- 
ican vessel “Solana.” (Department of the 
Navy.) 





FINANCIAL NOTICES 
NOTICE OF SALE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
DROUGHT RELIEF BONDS 
$502,000 

Sealed bids for $502,000 Drought Relief Bonds 
of the State of Louisiana will be received by the 
Roard of Liquidation of the State Debt of the 
State of Louisiana, at its offices in the State 
House, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, until 2 o'clock 
. m., Central Standard Time, Monday, April 
27, 1931. Said bonds will be dated April 15, 
31, of the denomination of $1,000 each and 

mature as follows: 
lto 40, April 
41 to 82, April 
83 to 126 April 
27 to April 
3 to 3 incl., April 
to 271, incl., April 
2 to 325, incl., April 
to 381, incl., April 
382 to , inel., April 15, » $59,000.00, 
442 to incl., April 15, $62,000.00, 
requested to name the rate of in- 
said bonds will bear in multiples 
not however to 


incl, 
incl., 
incl, 
incl., 


22, $40,000.00, 
33, $42,000.00, 
» $44,000.00, 
$46,000.00, 

, $48,000.00, 

, $51,000.00, 

, $54,000.00, 

, $56,000.00, 


Ne 


terest that 


ing payable semi-annually April 15 and October 
No bid for less than the entire issue will 
but different interest rates may 


bonds of the issue bear the same rate of in- 
The bonds will be awarded to the bid- 
to pay par and accrued interest 
on the same and naming the interest rate or 
rates which will result in the least interest 
cq@t to the State The interest cost to the 
State will be computed by ascertaining the to- 
tal amount of interest required to be paid by 
the State during the life of the bonds and de- 


| ducting therefrom the amount of the premium, 


if any, bid. No bid for less than par and ac- 

will be accepted. These bonds 
will constitute general obligations of the State 
of Louisiana, and are secured by the surplus 
of a tax of one and fifteen-hundredths of one 
mill on the dollar of assessed value of all prop- 
erty subject to taxation in the State of Loui- 
siana. All_bids must be unconditional. The 
Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, 
bonds will be furnished to the purchaser free 
of charge All bidders are required to submit 
a certified check drawn to the order of the 
Board of Liquidation of the State Debt for the 
amount of 1% of the bonds bid for, 

For further particulars address L. B. Bay- 
nard, Jr.. Secretary, Board of Liquidation of 
State Debt, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
BOARD OF LIQUIDATION OF STATE DEBT, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
By L. B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary. 
NOTICE OF SALE 

STATE OF LOUISIANA 
COUPON GOLD BONDS 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 
$2,000,000 
$2,000,000 Confederate Vet- 

Pension Bonds of the State 
Louisiana will be received by the Board 
of Liquidation of the State Debt of the State 
of Louisiana, at its offices in the State House, 
Batom Rouge, Louisiana, until i 
Central Standard Time, Monday, é 
Said bonds will be dated April 15, 
denomination of $1,000 each and 
as follows: 
Nos 


FOR AND 


Sealed bids for 
erans’ and Widows’ 


will mature 
April 15, 
15, 
15, 
15, 


to 500, incl., $500,000.00, 


to 1000, incl., $500,000.00, April 


April 
$500,000.00, April 


to 1500, incl., $500,000.00, 


to 2000, incl., 


Bidders are requested to name the rate of ine 
terest that said bonds will bear in multiples 
of one-quarter of one per cent, not however to 
interest be- 
ing payable semi-annually April 15 and October 
15. No bid for less than the entire issue will 
be considered, but different interest rates may 
be named and it shall not be necessary that all 
bonds of the issue bear the same rate of in- 
terest The bonds will be awarded to the bid- 
der offering to pay par and accrued interest 
on the same and naming the interest rate or 
rates in the least interest 
cost interest cost to the 


result 
The 


which will 
to the State 


tal amount of interest required to be paid by 
the State during the life of the bonds and de- 





I. C. C. 3. Carriers permitted to include in 
original publication rates based on changes in 
water rates since previous order. 
Fourth-section relief granted to permit es- 
tablishment of rates from or to inland points 
no lower than water rate, plus differential, 
plus local to or from port, where port rates 


lished on account of minimum revenue pro- 
visions of previous order. 


and from Los Angeles approved. Order va- 
cated in so far as it denies relief on grounds 
other than water competition. Fourth-section 
relief on class tratic between California ports 
previously authorized from and to Los Angeles 
extended to include San Diego. Relief also 
authorized on sulphur from San Francisco 
vo San Diego. 





}erued interest will be accepted. 


ducting therefrom the amount of the premium, 
if any, bid No bid for less than par and ac- 
These bonds 
will constitute general obligations of the State 
of Louisiana, and are secured by the avails 


|}of a special tax of three-quarters of one mill 


}on general basis authorized cannot be estab- | 
| York City 


Application of Los Angeles harbor rates to | 


on the dMlar of assessed value of all property 
subject to taxation in the State of Louisiana. 
All bids must be unconditional, The opinion 
ot Messrs. Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, New 
approving the validity of these bonds 
will be furnished the purchaser free of charge. 
All bidders are required to submit a_ certified 
check drawn to the order of Board of Liquida- 
tion of the State Debt for the amount of 1% 
information 
Board of 
Lout- 


of the bonds bid for For further 
address L, B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary, 
Liquidation of State Debt, Baton Rouge, 


siana 
BOARD OF LIQUIDATION OF STATE DEBT, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
By L. B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary. 


‘ 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Credit Activity 
Of State Called © 
Business Venture 


Joint Legislative Committee 
Submits Report After Sur- 
vey of Minnesota Rural 
Credit Department 


St. Paut, Mrnn., April 23. 


The: Minnesota Department of Rural 
Credit has developed into a “land owning, 
farm operating and real estate marketing 
institution” through which the State is 


engaged in “a business of large magni- | 


tude,” that would require.a quarter of a 
century to liquidate, according to the re- 
port of the joint legislative committee 
appointed to investigate the Department, 
which has just been filed with the Presi- 


dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the | 


House of Representatives. The report 
follows in full text: 

The Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, authorized 
and directed by a concurrent resolution 


dated March 9, 1931, to make an investi- 


gation of the Department of Rural Credit, | 


hereinafter called “the Bureau,” has the 


honor to report as follows: 


Extent of Investigation 

Our investigation is superficial. Hear- 
ings have been held from March 20, to 
April 20, 1931, when the members of the 
Committee could spare a few hours from 
their regular legislative duties, during 
which time we have taken approximately 
900 pages of testimony. Obviously, there 
has not been sufficient time to investigate 
a concern doing a business of nearly $60,- 
000,000, extending over the greater part 
of Minnesota with any degree of accuracy 
and thoroughness. 

We ha&the cooperation of the members 
of the Buteau; the information given by 
Mr. C. F. Gaarenstrom was especially 
helpful. The expenses of the investiga- 
tion have amounted to a total of $682. 

We have made an effort to asccriain: 
(1), the financial condition of the Bureau; 
(2) whether its methods of transacting 
business are efficient, (3) means of im- 
provement, if possible, and (4) what legis- 
lation, if any, is needed. 

Organization of Department 

The Department was organized under 
chapter 225, laws of 1923. The agricul- 
tural industry was then depressed. Loans 
on farm property were difficult to obtain 
and interest rates were high. Undoubt- 
edly it was believed that long time loans, 
at a low rate of interest, would do much 
to foster, aid and in a measure to re- 
habilitate the lagging agricultural indus- 
try of the State. 

After the enactment of the legislation 
the Bureau was promptly organized. The 
first Board consisted of Mr. E. J. Oplin- 
ger, Chairman, Mr. O. F. Ofsthun, Secre- 
tary, Mr. L. Gullickson, Assistant Attorney 
General. 

The Bureau was authorized by law, to 
issue bonds for $40,000,000 and to lend 
the mone: on farm loans. This mam- 
moth undertaking, to be successful, re- 
quired the management of shrewd, ex- 
perienced, courageous financiers. 

A corps of appraisers and field men 
were appointed in various parts of the 
State. Unfortunately many of them were 
selected for political reasons rather than 
qualifications for services to be rendered. 
However, we find by mid-summer of 1923, 
a hastily constructed organization, com- 
posed largely of inexperienced officials and 
employes launching the State into a 
“noble expscriment.” 


Early Management 


Business came on with a rush, the office 
was deluged with applications for loans 
Bankers took a surprising interest in ap- 
plications on behalf of farmers. It is now 
revealed, that a very large part of the 
money was used to liquidate the indebted- 
ness of the applicants to the banks con- 
cerned: indeed, little of the money was 
paid direct to the farmers. One bank 
negotiated loans aggregating approxi- 
mately $500,000. To make matters worse 
this inexperienced organization was im- 
posed upon by public officials and politi- 
cians, political pressure was used, even 
the Governor, in addition to taking a hand 
in the selection of inefficient employes in- 
sisted on the Beard making loans which 
have proved to be unfortunate. Many un- 
safe loans were made. In some instances 
the first installment was never paid. Dum- 
mies were used to obtain the State’s 
money, without any intention of ever re- 
paying it. Loans were made on unoccu- 
pied, unimproved farms and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that the State in such 
cases was actually defrauded. 

By July, 1925, 7,316 loans for nearly 
$40,000,000 had been made. Of these 1,813 
amounting to more than $11,000,000 have 
been foreclosed. The first two years vir- 
tually wrecked the Bureau. 

Reorganized Management 

The Department was reorganized in 
July, 1925. Honorable Ole O. Sageng was 
appointed Chairman, H. H. Flowers, Secre- 
tary, L. Gullickson continued as Assistant 
Attorney General and a member of the 
Board until early in 1929 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. H. M. Feroe. In justice 
to the present members it must be said 


that they certainly are not responsible} 


for the major part of the predicament of 
the Bureau. They inherited a “mess,” if 
not a “menace.” It would have required 
supermen to repair the damage of the 
first two years. The “noble experiment” 
had been spoiled. 

Loans made since July, 1925, have been 
very much more conservative. Approxi- 
mately 4,900 loans for about $18,000,000 
have been made of which 365 amounting 
to $2,018,310 have been foreclosed. How- 
ever, it is estimated that there will be 
1,000 to 1,500 more foreclosures by the end 
of 1932. A total of 12,257 loans for ap- 
proximately $58,000,000 have been made by 
the Bureau since it commenced transact- 
ing business. 

Scope of Business 


The Bureau is no longer just a money 
leding agency of the State as originally 
intended. 
cost of approximately $13,000,000 and soon 
will acquire another 1,000 to 1,500. It is 
now a land owning, farm operating and 
real estate marketing institution. The 
State is engaged in business of large 
magnitude. Unfortunately, it is not secur- 
ing a sufficient revenue from its lands to 
pay the carrying cost and is losing money. 

It appears that the Bureau, when it ac- 
quires title to many of these farms, finds 
the buildings and improvements in a dilapi- 
dated condition so that it is necessary to 
make costly improvements. In some cases 
expensive improvements, costing many 
thousands of dollars have been made. It 
appears that in some instances more has 
been expended for this purpose than the 
value of the farm and business conditions 
justify. Nearly half a million dollars was 
expended for this purpose in 1930. 


Taxes Due on Lands 


The Bureau has failed to require it’s 
debtors to keep the taxes paid on the lands 
held as security, and has had to pay in- 
terest and penalties on foreclosed farms 
approximating $300,000, in addition to the 
taxes due when title was obtained. 

The Supreme Court has held that lands 
acquired by the State in the operation of 


the Bureau are not subject to taxation, | income. ; 
also that the Legislature can not appro- load except during a period of abnormal a) other types of organization...... 


It owns about 2,000 farms at a} 
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Financial Condition of | 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of April 22. 


Made Public April 23 


‘ 


The daily average volume of Federal of $11,000,000 in money in circulation and 


reserve bank 
the week ending April as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made public 
April 23 by the Federal Reserve Board | 


22 


the corresponding week in 1930. 


etc., and an increase of $3,000,000 in mone- 
tary gold stock. 


{ 
| 


credit outstanding during | $4,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, | 


Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$3,000,000 during the week, the principal! | 
| was $965,000,000, an increase of $45,000,000 | changes being an increase of $5,000,000 at | 
compared with the preceding week and|the Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 
a decrease of $125,000,000 compared with and declines of $3,000,00" each at Cleveland | 


;and Richmond. The system's holdings of | 


On April 22 total reserve bank eredit) bills bought in open market increased | 


amounted to $911,000,000, an increase of 
$16,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with an increase of $24,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances and a 
decrease of $11,000,000 in Treasury cur- | 
rency adjusted, offset in part by decreases ' 


RESOURCES 
reserve agents 


Gold with Federal 


| Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


heid exclusively 
settlement fund 
and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 
Bilis bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds wesvses ove esau 

Treasury notes . 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities 
Other securities . ‘ . vivsoo es 


Total bills and securit 
Due from foreign banks eee 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises ..... 

All other resources 


ies 


Total resources 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits 

Member bank-reserve 

Government... .... 

Foreign bank .. 

Other deposits 


Total deposits .. 
Deferred availability 
Capital paid in 
Surplus .. 
All other 


items 


liabilities | 


Total liabilities a6 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit an 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability 
respondents 


d Federal 


Condition of weekly 
York d Chicago, on April 
the figures being in millions of dollars: 


99 o 


an oo G 


an 


NEW 


Loans and investments—total 


tal 
Loans—total 


On securities ........ 
, err 
Investments—total .. 
S 


se 


United 

Other 
Reserve 
Yash in 
Net der 
Tir 


tes Government securities 
irities ... 
with Federal re 
vault ° 
a deposits 
deposits 
ernment deposits 
from banks 
to banks 
gs 


serve bank 


Gov 
Due 
Due acai 
Bo reserve bank . 

to brokers and dealers 


from Federal 
¢ 

1 rccount . 

ount of out-of-town banks 
fount of others 


Total 


On demand 
On time . 
and 


Loans investments—total 


lLoans—total 


On securities .. 
All other as 
Investments—-total 


United States Government 
-curiti 


Other ies ; 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault Se uae > 
Net demand deposits 

Time dep: 
Government 
Due from 
Due to banks ... eees 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


securities 


sits a 
deposits . 
banks 


priate the funds of the Bureau to pay 
taxes on such lands. 

Had these lands been taxed on the same 
basis as privately owned lands the taxes 
at this time, exclusive of interest and 
penalties, would amount to approximately 
$400,000. The removal of these lands from 
the tax lists places an unjust burden upon 
private land owners to maintain the 
school, township and county governments 
wherein the lands are located. Moreove1 
it tends to interfere with the State in its 
effort to sell such lands because the pros- 
pective purchaser would necessarily be- 
come one of the over burdened land own- 
ers in the community. 


Problem of Future Lending 
Whether the Bureau should continue 
to lend money is a problem. It is the 
opinion of a majority of the Committee it 
should continue to make loans but only 
on a very conservative basis. It would 
be impossible to liquidate the Bureau in 


. quarter of a century, hence it is believed | 


the organization required to conduct the 
business may be used to continue the effort 
to perform the function for which it was 
intended. We are in and can not get out. 


If lending is to be continued the greatest 
care should be exercised in making ap- 
praisals, loans should be made only on 
improved farms and to thoroughly effici- 
ent farmers. 

The selling organization of the Bureau 
has not been effective and yet it must be 
conceded there is little chance to seil 
farm lands in Minneséta under present 
conditions. To dump these lands on the 
market at any price obtainable would be 
fatal. It would result in tremendous losses 
to the Bureau; it would depress the mar- 
ket more, if possible; it would result in 
loan holders, not only of the Bureau but 
of other money lending agencies surren- 
dering their farms and taking advantage 
of bargain prices. The farms of the Bu- 
reau should be sold, if possible, but in an 
orderly manner and at their present, rea- 
sonable market value. 


| A majority of the Committee are of | 
the opinion that the Bureau has done 
much good; that its operation is not all 
bad by any means, in fact that is mis- 
takes may be offset by the beneficial re- 
sults. Undoubtedly its loans, at a low 
rate of interest have lowered interest 
rates generally, or at least have kept 
them from increasing. It is reasonable 
|.to assume it has to some extent stabilized 
| the price of farm land and that conditions 
in Minnesota would have been worse if it 
{had not existed. No doubt many farmers 
|have their homes now with an oppor- 
| tunity to amortize their indebtedness over | 
a long period when otherwise they would | 
have lost them. 

It should be said emphatically, that a 
majority of the foreclosures and the major 
portion of the grief of the Bureau is 
directly due to the collapse of the agri- 
cultural industry. It must be remem- 
bered the farmer has not been prosperous 
in Minnesota for 10 years and that at 
the present time nothing can be produced 
on the farm at a profit. Furthermore, 
the tax burden in Minnesota for many 
years has taken on an average from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the net farm 
No industry can carry such a| 


redemption fund with United States Treasury 


against Federal reserve notes 
with Federal Reserve Board 


on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


reporting member banks in the central 
nd April 15, 1931, and April 23 


Beneficial Results Cited | > 


$21,000,000, while holdings of United States 

securities were practically unchanged. 
Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined on April 
22 and April 15, 1931, and April 23, 1930, 
were as follows, in thousands of dollars: 
4-22-31 


1,782,614 
32,529 


+ 


4-15-31 
1,760,114 
32,529 


4-23-30 
1,654,164 
41,142 


1,815,143 


1,792,643 
523.304 
825,911 

3.141.858 
176.015 


1,695,306 
615,295 
735,799 

3,046,400 
178,376 

3,224,776 

66,357 
93,129 
118,362 


211,491 
256,363 


Kiam veses 3.162.823 


3,317,873 
76.178 


40,336 
91.668 


132,004 
131,479 
65,722 
52,229 
480.684 


598,635 


66,184 
176,525 
284,579 
527,388 

9,215 
1,004,963 
Til 

19,506 

629,664 


58,580 
11,499 


862,118 
697 
15,981 
598,488 
58.417 
16.963 


4,919,286 946,715 


1,526,511 
2,379,785 
29,638 


5.495 
20.874 


2,363,314 
35,200 
5.775 
17/897 
2,435,792 2,422,186 
498,113 
168.690 
274.636 276.936 
15,544 
4,919,286 5,016,056 


81.8% 
459,983 


of New 
follows, 


reserve note 
. 84.5% 


422,880 424,148 


reserve cities 
, 1930, were as 


4-22-31 
7,880 


5,311 


4-15-3 


7,897 


4-23-30 
7,885 


5,338 


3,083 
2.255 
2,559 


153 
363 
1 


prosperity. These reasons, with inefficient 
management, have produced for us a 
problem which will concern us for a gen- 
eration. 


Transactions of Ex-secretary 


Much publicity has been given to cer- 
tain transactions of H. H. Flowers, for- 
merly secretary of the Board, pertaining 
to fire insurance on farm improvements. 
The Committee has not investigated these 
transactions because (1) Flowers has been 
removed from office, (2) prior to our au- 
thority the matters had been referred to 
the County Attorney for Ramsey County 
for appropriate action. The Committee 
was informed that there would be a 
grand jury investigation and perhaps an 
indictment. The Committee had no de- 
sire to prejudice the cause either of the 
State or of Flowers or to duplicate the 
work and expense. An indictment con- 
taining 10 counts has been returned and 
the affair will be determined in the courts. 


Committee’s Recommendations 


A majority of the Committee recom- 
mend: 

First: That any loans made during the 
next biennium be on a very conservative 
basis. 

Second: That more effective selling 
methods be devised and a greater effort 
made to sell lands owned by the Bureau. 

Third: That expenditures for improve- 
ments be reduced to a minimum. Re- 
pairs to conserve buildings may be impera- 
tive but improvements costing in some 
instances as much as $7,500 seldom if 
ever can be justified 

Fourth: That tax delinquency for more 
than six months should not be allowed. 

Fifth: That if the Legislature desires a 
careful study and a detailed and accurate 
report of the affairs of the Bureau, it can 
be had only by the appointment of an 
Interim Commission for that purpose. We 
doubt whether beneficial results would be 
obtained by such action. 

Sixth: That an appropriation be made 
to pay taxes on lands owned by the Bu- 


5,016,056 | 
1,518,344 | 


2,422,186 | 
605,006 | 
174,243 | 


19,341 | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of April 23 


New York, April 23——The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver . 


March Collections 
Of Income Taxes 


Decline From 193 


Government Expenditures 
Up to April 20 Increase 
While Receipts Decrease 
Compared to Last Year 


Income tax collections from individuals 
during March were $121,351,300 lower than 


|for the same month of 1930, while cor- 


| statement showed. 


poration collections decreased by $104,835,- 
500, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, announced 
April 23. 

Aggregate collections of corporation 
taxes for the month were $175,995,800, and 
those for individuals $153,561,900, the 


March, 1931, as shown in the Daily Treas- 
ury Statement, place the aggregate col- 
lection at $329,557.700, a reduction of ap- 
proximately $226,186,000 as°compared with 
the same month a year ago. 


Nine-month Totals 
For the nine-month period from July 


/1 to March 31, income tax collections 


totaled $1,505,853,000, decreasing by $306,- 
829,300, as compared with the same period 
of last year. Of this total 
represented corporation taxes, for a de- 
cline of $128,585,800, and $667,550,500 indi- 
vidual income taxes, or a decrease of 
$178 243,300. 

The latess available figures on Treasury 
receipts and expenditures showed that on 
April 20 the Federal deficit was $785,549,- 


Revised figures for) 


$818,302,600 | 


Foreign Offerings 
In This Country | 


' Continue Decline 


Seventeen Issues Totaling 
$118,000,000 Offered | 
During First Quarter of 
Year; 16 Were Canadian 


By Paul P. Dickens 


Finance and Investment Division, 
Department of Commerce 


During the first quarter of 1931, there} 
was a decline in foreign capital issues pub- 
licly offered in the United States. The 
| direct Government issues were confined to 
| Canada, although few of these were cor-! 
| porate. The total for the quarter reached | 
$118,000,000 as compared with $340,000,000 
| for the corresponding period of 1930. Re- 
| funding amounted to $11,500,000, leaving 
| $106,500,000 of new nominal capital. | 

The present low level of foreign financ- | 
|ing by means of public offerings is the | 
continuation of a decline that started dur- | 
ing the third quarter of 1930. Unstable 
political conditions in many countries and 
depressed economic conditions throughout 
the world were responsible for the decline | 
at that time. During the quarter under | 
review, however, uncrtainty as to degree | 
of recovery from the unfavorable condi- 
tions of last year was the deciding factor 
in preventing foreign issues being brought 
out in any considerable volume. 


Price Fluctuations 


From an extremely low point in De-| 
cember, 1930, the prices of high-grade | 
domestic bonds rose steadily until toward | 
the end of January. Then the bond mar- | 
ket received a temporary set back. Bond | 
quotations rose again shortly thereafter | 
jand for several weeks were at about the 
levels reached in January. 


| About the middle of March, however, ac- | 
cording to the index of a leading financial 
| paper, prices once more started down, | 
j largely because of the lack of any mate- | 
rial betterment in business and poor earn- | 
ings reports by American corporations. | 
During most of the period foreign bond | 
quotations were considerably higher than | 
had prevailed during the last quarter of | 
| 1930, but they did not reach levels that | 
made many new issues practicable. 

| Foreign bonds were aaversely affected, 
|of course, by the default of interest by | 
Peru afid the default by the State of New | 
South Wales, Australia. Total sales of | 
bonds—domestic and foreign—on the New | 
York Stock Exchange during the first | 
quarter were much lower than during 
that period in 1930. 


Canadian Issues Lead 
| Of the 17 foreign issues during the | 


Civil setvice retirement fund .. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


April 21. 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 


$1,093,294.50 


1,603,603.66 
internal 


1,076,943.13 


$5,131,209.74 
476,662,022.14 


$481,793,231.88 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 

General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts . 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 


$6 248,501.13 


265,221.24 
84,872.65 
1,208,154.12 


50,608.16 
23,003.80 
601,471.37 


Total ordinary expenditures $12,771,220.96 
Other public debt enditures 14,923,836.50 
Balance today .. 454,098,174.42 


$481,793,231.88 


Investment | of trust funds 


‘Value of Monetary Unit 


Fixed at 28 Cents in Peru 


The par value of the gold sol, Peru's 
monetary unit, has been fixed at 28 cents 


Made Public April 23, 1931-" 


4.459,133.79 | 





United States currency by a Peruvian de-| 


cree law to become effective May 18, 1931, 
the Commerce Department's Finance and 
Investment Division is informed in a cable 
from Commercial Attache Charles H. Cun- 


;}ningham at Lima. 


The revaluation of the sol will result 
in a surplus of 22,350,000 soles, which will 
accrue to the reserve bank, the govern- 
ment receiving the equivalent in Class 
C shares of a new larger and more effec- 
tive central reserve bank created by an- 
other decree which was to be published 
on April 20.—/ssued by the Department of 
Commerce 


Two Roads Granted Right 
To Tracks of Texas Line 


Authority has been granted to the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of Texas 
for 29 miles between Dallas and Waxa- 
hatchie, Tex., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just announced.  (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8534 and related cases) 
Announcement of the Commission's ac- 


tion was published in the issue of April 23. | 


The Fort Worth anc the Rock Island 
also were granted permission to lease the 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad, which 
extends from Waxahatchie to Teague, Tex., 
67 miles. Operation by the Burlington- 


Rock Island under trackage rights over | 
the rails of the Houston & Texas Central | 


Railroad between Waxahatchie and Fort 
Worth, 40 miles, was permitted to be 


STATE BANKING 


‘Law Construed 


On Purchases for 
Army and Navy 


Recent Enactment of Con: 
gress Applies Only to Di- 
rect Buying, Says Comp- 
troller General 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the law here in question, stripped of the 
qualifying end limiting clauses, are that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall purchase 
or contract for cnly articles of the growth, 
production or manufacture, of the United 
States. The words “purchase or contract 
for” must be construed and understood 
as meaning direct purchases or contracts 
for the procurement of articles, and not 
the contracting for the doing of a particu- 
lar thing in which the contractor may use 
raw material or component parts of arti- 
cles which may be of foreign origin. 


In other words, in cases as summarized 
in question 1, there appears to be no re- 
quirement under the law that, in the 
furnishing of armor, gun forgings, and 
projectiles, the contractor should be re- 
quired to furnish only articles or products 
the raw materials or component parts 
of which are of domestic origin. If the 
steel and the finished products are of 
domestic origin and the finished product 
is to be manufactured in the United 
States, there would appear to be compli- 
ance with the law, and the article could 


|be considered of domestic manufacture 


and production within the meaning of the 
law. 
Rule Applies on Building’ 

| Likewise, the same rule is applicable 
with respect to contracts for the con- 
struction of buildings or other structures, 
|In this class of cases there would ap- 
pear to be no statutory necessity for re- 
quiring the contractor to use materials 
of domestic origin. 

In connection: with the matter of pro- 
curing mechanical equipment, the rule 
would appear to be the same whether the 
installation is by a Government force un- 
der the contractor's supervision or by the 
contractor under the Government's su- 
|pervision. In either case, if there is in- 
volved the procurement of articles of me- 
chanical equipment by contract or direct 
purchase as distinguished from mechani- 
cal equipment incident to or to be used 
in the construction of a building or other 
structure, the law here in question re- 
quires that the article be of domestic 
crigin or production if, within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
public interest permits and if found ad- 
ministratively necessary for the purpose, 
|and a proper showing should be required 


quarter—16, totaling $68,000,000—were Ca- | discontinued upon application of the road. in the bids so that a proper determination 
5 =|may be made in accordance with the 
porate issues totaling slightly over $8,- | preferential law. 


nadian. Of this total $56,000,000 repre- | 
sented new nominal capital. Government 
{and government-guaranteed corporate is- 
| sues accounted for more than 85 per cent | 
of the Canadian total. The largest loan 
was for the Canadian National Railway 
, Co.—investors in the United States tak- 
ing $28,000,000 of a $70,000,000 issue. | 

Noncallable gold bonds of the Province 
of Ontario were offered in the amount of 
$30,000,000, $15,000,000 being taken in this | 
country. There were four Canadian cor- | 


000, as compared with $75,172,000 a year | 


ago. Expenditures for the year up to 


April 20 totaled $3,426,947,000, with re-| 


ceipts of $2,640,352,000. The expenditures 
showed an increase of $205,000,000 for the 
period, and the receipts a decrease of $506,- 
000,000. 

Internal revenue collections for the nine 
month period aggregated $1,930,032,000, 
declining by $347,420.000 as compared with 
the same period of last year. 
ous taxes aggregated $424,179,000, decreas- 
ing by $40,591,000. 


Tobacco Tax Collections 


Tobacco taxes declined by $4,667,300 to 
a total of $328,404,100 for the nine-month 
period. For March taxes were paid on 
9,801,886,400 cigarettes, this production rep- 
resenting an increase of 635,000,000 as com- 
pared with March of 1930. The cigarette | 
tax collection showed a corresponding in- 
crease of $1,909,000 to the total of $29,- 
406,100. 

For the nine months cigarette taxes 
totaled $264,632,700, a reduction of $421,- 
464. Manufactured tobacco taxes totaled | 
$43,522,000 a decrease of $1,542,000 and 
cigar taxes $13,564,500, a decrease of $2,-| 
607.000. From snuff the taxes derived | 
totaled $5,376,700, a reduction of $137,600. | 

Taxes were paid during March on 440,- 
472,400 cigars, or 14,293,000 less than the 
same month of 1930. Production of manu- 
factured tobacco totaled 27,551,500 pounds, 
a reduction of 140,000 pounds. | 


‘State Bank Commissioner 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 | 


Appointed in Rhode Island 


Provipence, R. I., April 23. 

The appointment of Latimer W. Ballou, 
of Woonsocket, as Bank Commissioner for | 
Rhode Island, has just been announced. 
His nomination was sent to the Senate 
and confirmed. Mr. Ballou was appointed 
to fill an unexpired term, ending Jan. 
31, 1932. 

The new Commissioner is a director, 
trustee, and member of the Investment 
Board of the Woonsocket Institution for 
Savings and a director of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Rhode Island. 


reau from the date of foreclosure to the 
present time, 

Seventh: That a constitutional amend- 
ment be submitted making lands acquired 
by the State in the operation of the Bu- 
reau, taxable. 


Eighth: That Senate Files 1107 and 1108 


be enacted. 

(Signed) Senators Robert C. Bell, Henry 
Spindler and H. A. Larson. Representa- 
tives O. C. Neuman, Odd Eide and J. E. 
Odegard. 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Lawton, Okla., 1930 Population, 12,121 
A B Cc D 


All stores os csacaae 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 24 
All other types of organization 10 


Okmulgee, Okla., 
A 


303 
269 


All stores ...M....... 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization...... 


Ponca City, Okla 
A 


All StOTEB ceceesccseces 

Single-store independents § 
Chains (four or more units) 41 
25 


744 
540 
169 


1939 Population, 17,097 
B Cc 
1,021 
668 
273 
, 1930 Population, 16,136 
B Cc D 
716 
379 
248 


F 
$885,133 
674.268 
163,716 
47,149 


E 
$1,722,228 
1,305,106 
356,933 
60,189 


100.00 
78.48 
18.27 

3.25 


$9,746,918 
7,649,013 
1,780,112 
317,793 


35 


D 

100.00 
67.43 
22.20 
10.37 


E 
$2,084,722 
1,422,814 
462,359 
199,549 


F 
$1,326,109 
862.884 
338 866 
123,359 


$11,982,939 
8,079,567 
2,660,488 
80 1,242 684 
E F 
$1,564,103 $932,272 
955,679 536,970 
489.471 273,637 
118,953 121,665 


$9,530,438 
5,885,676 
2,469,911 
1,174,851 


100.00 
61.76 
25.91 


89 12.33 


Miscellane- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


000,000. 


| As to the import of the phrase “within 


European borrowing was confined to one | the United States,” it is considered to in- 


Match Corp. 


}issue of $50,000,000 by the International | clude the United States proper, Alaska and 
The proceeds were to be} Hawaii, but not the Philippine Islands, 


used by the corporation to purchase Ger-| Guam, Porto Rico or the Canal Zone. 


man, Turkish, and other 
of match concessions in those countries 
and for other corporate purposes in 
Poland. 


government | 
|} bonds in connection with the acquisition | General.of the Army relative to the inter- 


New plant of the Chicago District Electric 
Generating Corporation on the shore of Lake 
Michigan at the Indiana-Illinois state line—an 
important base load station of the Chicago 
Metropolitan District. The station, whose first 
unit shown above includes a turbine of 208,000 
kilowatts, is designed for an ultimate capacity 


of 1,000,000 kilowatts. 


roqgressive public u 


comprisin 


one of the largest 


ist of current investment offerings 


In an opinion of the Judge Advocate 


| pretation of an identical provision in the 
; Army statutes, he has construed the law 
in the same manner. 


e distribute the securities of 


tilit 


companies servin 


roups in the countr 


ielding 6 


d 


in 31 states an 
. Send for our 


ercent and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Detroit 
Louisville 


Indianapolis 
Richmond 


Cleveland 
Des Moines 


Milwaukee 
St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
San Francisco 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Utility Securities Corporation 111, Broadway, New York 


Prominent among the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., Middle West Utilities Company, 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
Midland United Company, National Elec- 
tric Power Company, and their subsidiaries. 
Our offices, located in fourteen major cities, 
provide [a nation-wide investment service. 


————————————————————————————————————— ees 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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How New York Aids Farmers 
In Marketing Products + + + 


State Agents, Working in Cooperation With 
Federal Inspectors, Certify Grade and Con- 
dition of Various Shipments 


By H. DEANE PHILLIPS 


Director, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture and Markets, State of New York 


TARTED in 1922 as a service for the in- 
S spection, and certification as to grade 
and condition, of carlot shipments of 
fruits and vegetables, the grade certification 
service of the New York Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets has expanded in recent 
vears to include also a similar service for 
products delivered to canning factories and 
for those placed in storage. Through this 
expansion, the original “shipping-point in- 
spection” has now become only one of three 
distinct, but similar, phases of the work. 


+ + 


The objects of the sezvice are as follows: 

(1) To demonstrate the correct use of the 
standard United States Grades and such 
State grades for farm products as have been 
established. 

(2) To provide a means of official certifica- 
tion as to the grade and condition of farm 
products at the time oi shipment, thereby 
facilitating sales, preventing disputes and 
rejections on arrival at market, and furnish- 
ing a basis for a fair adjustment of losses 
and damage which may occur in transit. 

(3) To provide an equitable basis of pay- 
ment according to quality for products de- 
livered to canning and processing factories, 
and when purchased for storage or other 
purposes. 

The inspectors are employes of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, and are also licensed as Federal 
inspectors by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the latter agency having gen- 
eral supervision over the actual inspection 
work, so that the inspection may be kept uni- 
form with that in other States and, especially, 
with inspections made in the terminal mar- 
kets by Federal inspectors. 

In the case of “stiipping-point” inspec- 
tions, an official certificate is issued, covering 
each carload so inspected. This sets forth 
in detail; the condition of the car itself and 
its equipment; products inspected and dis- 
tinguishing marks; loading; pack; size of 
product; quality and condition of product; 
and includes a statement as to whether or 
not the load as a whole meets the require- 
ments of United States Grade No. 1, or of 
some other standard United States Grade. 


These certificates are receivable as prima 
facie evidence in both State and Federal 
courts as to the matters therein set forth. By 
eliminating disputes, they facilitate sales and 
decrease marketing risks. Two copies are 
furnished the shipper; one copy is filed with 
the State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, and one is filed with the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

+ + 

In the case of products received at canning 
factories, processing plants, and _ storage 
warehouses, certificates are also commonly is- 
sued and serve as the basis of payment to 
the grower, one copy being furnished the lat- 
ter and one copy being given the factory or 
the buyer at the storage, as the case may be. 
In some cases where payment is not on a 
grade basis or where other reasons exist, 
certificates are not issued and the inspectors 
merely classify and segregate the product 


according to grade and condition as it is 
received. 

This service is in no sense a Fegulatory or 
law enforcement activity. Its use is entirely 
optional with shippers or others who have 
need of it and are willing to pay the required 
fee. 

Wherever possible to do so, these fees are 
levied on an exact cost basis, with a nominal 
charge for State and Federal “overhead.” 
This can be done readily when inspectors 
are engaged for a considerable period in 
serving a single appiicant for the service, as 
at a canning factory. With much of the 
carlot inspection work, however, exact costs 
per inspection are difficult to determine and 
a fixed fee is charged, whick varies accord- 
ing to the product to be inspected, and the 
conditions under which the inspection is to 
be made. 

The fees thus collected are shared by the 
State and Federal departments according to 
the relative expense incurred by each in 
carrying on the work. The portion received 
by the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets is turned over to the 
State Treasury, in line with State fiscal 
regulations; it can not be re-expended by 
the Department to finance the service. Such 
State money as is available for the work, 
therefore, is only that sum appropriated 
specifically for the purpose each year by the 
Legislature, supplemented on occasion by 
such general department funds as properly 
can be used in this manner. 


+ + 

Since this work represents a purely service 
function undertaken by the State and Fed- 
eral governments, financed on definite appro- 
priations, it can be made available only 
where a sufficient volume of business exists 
to make it feasible and to allow it to be more 
or less self-supporting. 

In some years, the fixed State appropria- 
tion available makes it impossible to meet 
all requests for the service even where it 
might otherwise be feasible to provide it. 
But since its beginning the funds made avail- 
able by the Legislature have increased 
steadily, the work has expanded rapidly, and 
the service can now be furnished in practi- 
cally all parts of the State where demand for 
it exists. 

At the outset, the service was available only 
on potatoes (season of 1922-23). Since then, 
it has been extended to cover all important 
fruits and vegetables produced in ‘New York 
State. As yet, the work has not been de- 
veloped to include such products as hay, 
poultry, cheese, and many othrs to which the 
plan is generally applicable. 

It is expected that in time the work can 
be still further extended to include some of 
these other farm products. Where the need 
exists in the case of these other commodi- 
ties, and where conditions seem such as to 
make the service feasible, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets is willing 
to consider requests for such an extension of 
the work and to discuss the possibility of 
furnishing the service. 

With the qualifications indicated above, the 
service is available to all who may have 
need for it and are willing and able to pay 
the required fees. 





Modernizing Courses of Study 
South Dakota’s Project Outlined by Educator 
By E. C. GRIFFIN 


Superintendent of Instruction, State of South Dakota 


HE State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion launched a State-wide curricula re- 
vision program for both the elementary 

and secondary schools of the State in June, 
1929. The first three months of this time 
was spent in collecting and studying the lat- 
est materials pertaining to the approaches 
to and theories regarding modern curricula 
construction. 


From this study the State Department de- 
cided that the cooperative type of adminis- 
tration should be used. By this plan ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers and the lay 
public will participate in the constructing 
of the courses of study for the various grades 
and schools of South Dakota. 

This type of administration proceeds on 
the assumption that the classroom teacher 
is the one who comes in immediate contact 
with the child and that she should therefore 
take an active part in the selection, organi- 
zation and production of the subject matter. 


The work of this year has been devoted 
primarily to the production of the courses 
which the department plans to have ready 
for the school year 1931-1932. 


The most noticeable change to be found 
in the new curriculum program is the treat- 
ment of subject matter in larger and better 
correlated units. For example, in treating 
the subject of transportation the new course 
of study will naturally want to draw upon 
several fields—from science, they will want 
to know about motors, propellers, combus- 
tUion engines, helium gas, and the like; from 
geography, they will want to know the places 
to which flights are made; from history, the 
growth in the use of transportation vehicles 
from the ox cart to the dirigible. Naturally, 
Spelling, punctuation, reading and the like 
must necessarily be employed in reading 
about these things and writing them up, and 
arithmetic will be needed in figuring dis- 
tances, weights in air pressure and the like. 

While this type of treatment makes more 
necessary than ever before reading, writing, 
arithmetic and composition, they are not 
always studied in separate compartments 
although time and again it will be absolutely 
necessary to stress in drill form some of 
these tools so necessary for any democracy, 

It is true that some of the useless ma- 
terials now in our courses of study may be 
discarded and others may receive less stress. 
The objective complements, gerundives and 
gerunds shall and will receive little if any 
Stress. In their place we shall attempt to 
nut @ more practical emphasis on an agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, the correct 
use of written and spoken English, the spell- 
ing of words that the average citizen needs 


to spell. A scientific study has determined 
that without a question of a doubt if we 
could correct 22 types of errors in grammer, 
we would be able to eliminate 73 per cent of 
the errors children and adults make in writ- 
ing and speaking. 

The new courses of study hope to teach 
children to do better the types of things they 
really have to do, to spell the words they 
must spell, not eight syllable words which 
they will never be called upon to use, to write 
correct sentences and not to compose the 
types they will never use outside of the 
schoolroom, to solve problems such as they 
will be compelled to do as citizens, either 
rural or urban, and not work upon en- 
longated formulae provided in the early 
stages of their education. 


Modern civilization is demanding too much 
of us today for us to keep any of the useless 
things that have been handed down from 
the Latin grammar schools. We hope that 
the new program will be an effective and 
practical relief for both pupils and teachers 
in that we shall attempt to do better the 
things we have to use and also to enrich the 
course with many of the things that this 
new and rapidly moving civilization is de- 
manding. 

This does not mean, however, that the new 
education will be easy in every respect. Many 
‘of life’s problems are hard. The child would 
like to get three dimes for a quarter but the 
world doesn’t work that way. We do want 
to guarantee, however, that when a child 
works at something which is extremely diffi- 
cult he is learning facts or acquiring skills 
or forming habits that will develop immedi- 
ately or directly into something 8f use. 

To do this, means that a child’s brain must 
not be treated as a storehouse for useless 
facts, he must be able to grapple with situa- 
tions as they arise. In order to meet the 
demands we must abandon much of the 
memoriter learning and he must be con- 
Stantly placed in situations where he must 
utilize every bit of initiative and latent power 
with which he is endowed. In attempting to 
meet problems he will come across obstacles. 

Therefore, the new courses of study will 
attempt “to incorporate suggestions for a 
greater line of activities in which pupils 
may happily and effectively engage. These 
activities should involve a practical use of 
the tools of education—spelling, writing, 
arithmetic and the like. But they will in- 
volve them in different patterns. It is this 
reorganization of the valuable materials in 
the present courses of study and the incor- 
poration of the desirable elements outside 
the present course of study that will be at- 
tempted in the new curriculum. 


— 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDYING WAGES 


PAID 


MEMBERS OF UNIONS 


Director of Bureau of Labor Statistics Describes Manner 
in Which Necessary Data Are Collected 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


N ADDITION to the general wage 
I studies which have been described, 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics makes 
an annual study of union wages and 
hours of labor in 67 cities located in 36 
States. The character of the data is 
somewhat different from that in other 
wage studies and the method of collec- 
tion and compilation also differs. 


_ 

The information is obtained from 
union officials and agreements of the 
unions with employers. The cities cov- 
ered are generally the largest in their 
geographical community. The occupa- 
tions covered are mostly time-rate occu- 
pations for which similar data are 
available in all cities where union rates 
are in effect and occur in the following 
trade groups: The bakery trades, all of 
the several building trades as bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, etc., chauffeurs and 
teamsters and drivers, the various print- 
ing trades in both book and job and 
newspaper work, laundry workers, elec- 
tric linemen and longshoremen. Piece- 
rates are shown for lathers in the build- 
ing trades and machine operators in the 
printing trades. The data cover more 
than 775,000 union members. 

It would be an expensive task to visit 
hundreds of employers in the various 
industries in which these organized 
trades are represented and to get the 
data from establishment pay rolls. The 
trades specified are, as a rule, very well 
organized and their wage rates and 
hours as set forth in collective agree- 
ments are very generally the prevailing 
rates and hours of the city. In getting 
the union scale rather than pay roll 
data a large volume of workers can be 
covered in a survey at a very reasonable 
cost. 

No scale for any trade is published 
unless it is so well established that at 
least 50 per cent of the members of the 
union receive the scale or above. 

Most of the union scale data are pro- 
cured by special agents of the Bureau 
through personal visits to the business 
agents, secretaries or other officials of 
the respective trade unions in the sev- 
eral cities. Four State labor bureaus, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, cooperate with and furnish 
such information for the cities within 
their respective States. 

The special agent is furnished a list 
of officials who furnished similar infor- 
mation the previous year in the city as- 
signed him and in addition the agent 
must satisfy himself while on the 
ground from any source at hand that 
all organized trades listed to be covered 
are reported from such assigned city. 


+ + 

The agent reports the data on sched- 
ules furnished for the purpose, showing 
for each occupation or subdivision of an 
occupation, the city and State, name of 
industry, the trade or occupation, the 
union local number, sex of the workers, 
name and address of the person fur- 
nishing the information, the agreed 
regular union rate of wages, the rate 
for overtime, Sundays and holidays, the 
number of days customarily worked, the 
full-time hours per day and per week, 
the number of months providing for 
part or whole holiday on Saturday, and 
the number of members receiving the 
rate reported on the schedule, also, 
where available the number of members 
receiving more or less than the union 
scale and the amount received. When- 
ever possible the agent secures a copy of 
the printed agreement covering the oc- 
cupation and attaches it to the sched- 
ule. The schedules are sent to the Bu- 
reau by the agent where they are ex- 
amined and checked with accompanying 
agreements to discover discrepancies or 
errors. 

The various scales agreed to by em- 


ployers and trade unions state wages for 
differing units of time. Some scales 
designate the rates of wages by the 
hour, others by the day, week or month. 
The varying rates are converted into 
common terms, and both hourly and 
weekly rates are published. 


The information thus obtained is then 
tabulated in a general table showing 
the occupation, the city, the rate per 
hour and per week, the hours per day 
and per full-time week, the rates for 
overtime, Sundays and holidays, the 
number of months with Saturday part 
of whole holiday, the per cent of mem- 
bers receiving more than the scale and 
the amount received; also there is 
shown the rates per hour and per week 
and the hours per day and week for the 
preceding year. These latter data are 
copied from the previous year’s report. 


Average rates per hour, average rates 
per full-time week, and average hours 
per full-time week are computed for 
each individual occupation included and 
are based on all data available each 
year. These averages are “weighted” by 
multiplying the rate for each city by 
the number of union members receiving 
the rate, adding the products for all 
cities, and dividing the sum by the ag- 
gregate membership in all cities report- 
ing the occupation. The number of 
members in a trade or locality is held 
strictly confidential, but must be ob- 
tained for weighting purposes. 


Averages are also made for trade 
groups and all groups combined in a 
like manner. Summary figures for pre- 
ceding years are repeated in the current 
study. 


For ease of comparison between dif- 
ferent years index numbers are com- 
puted from these weighted averages. 
These index numbers are percentages 
with 1913 as the base or 100. 


+ + 

IX ADDITION to the general table 

mentioned previously there are pre- 
pared other tables presenting interest- 
ing and pertinent information regard- 
ing the rates, hours and trend of union 
wages. One table shows the per cent of 
members in each trade or occupation 
working certain classified hours per 
week, another table shows the per cent 
of members ~working a five-day week. 
A table is presented showing the per 
cent of change in rates per full-time 
week between the current year and 
specified preceding years for all occupa- 
tions. Tables showing the rates of 
wages per hour, per. full-time week, and 
hours per full-time week in specified 
cities and occupations from 1907 to the 
current year are presented, together 
with index numbers covering the same 
data. 


In addition to the above a complete 
census of trade union wage scales has 
been made in 18 cities by the agents of 
the Bureau. This includes quite a num- 
ber of entirely different trades and oc- 
cupations. Further, considerable data 
are obtained largely by correspondence, 
from several organizations which are of 
a noncity character, such as those in 
the railroad and mining industries. 


For each of the organizations con- 
cerned, effort is made to secure the pre- 
vailing scales of wages and hours, or 
representative examples of such scales 
where work is done on a piece price 
rather than a time basis. Time rates 
are shown wherever available, other- 
wise, sample piece rates are given and 
in some cases estimated earnings under 
these piece rates are quoted. 


Summary articles are published as 
early as possible in the Monthly Labor 
Review and a final report is published 
as a bulletin. These bulletins are fur- 
nished free on request. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 25, Mr. Stewart discusses the studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showing the changes. in cost of living. 


Accidents at Railroad Crossings 


Reasons for Casualties Shown by Survey 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


of automobile accidents at railroad 

crossings over a period of six months on 
one line resulted from automobiles trying to 
cross directly in front of an approaching 
train. Of the remainder, 27 per cent re- 
sulted from automobiles running into trains, 
not trains running into automobiles. 

One big railroad company shows that in 
one year over 500 crossing gates lowered to 
protect the public were run into and 
smashed by automobiles. Another railroad 
company reports on actual observation of 
3,589 automobile drivers at railroad cross- 
ings: 2,907 (81 per cent) looked neither way 
before crossing; 602 (17 per cent) looked in 
only one direction; 80 (2 per cent) looked 
both ways. 

The railroads are doing their part to pre- 
vent accidents at railroad crossings. They 
have spent and will continue to spend im- 
mense sums of money for track elevation, 
grade separation, watchmen, crossing gates 
and alarms. Already the railroads have 
spent more than $100,000,000 for track ele- 
vation in one State alone, but with 17,100 


Ye figures show that 47 per cent 


crossings still in existence in the United 
States, and because the average cost of 
eliminating crossings is at least $50,000 each, 
accidents will continue to occur unless the 
public, too, does its share toward preventing 
them. 

It is advisable never to cross a railroad 
track in high gear, warns the National 
Safety Council. Many accidents happen be- 
cause cars become stalled while on the track. 
It is safer to shift into intermediate or low 
par a reasonable distance before crossing a 
rack. 


If one’s view is obstructed he should come 
to a full stop before crossing; otherwise he 
Should slow down to 15 miles ar hour. All 
crossings require careful attention, whether 
guarded or not. Crossing bells are some- 
times out of order; watchmen or gate oper- 
ators may be off duty. 

A train*running 40 miles an hour goes 59 
feet in one second, the National Safety 
Council points out, and it: cannot be stopped 
in less than one-quarter of a mile. An au- 
tomobile running 25 miles an hour can be 
stopped in 58 feet. 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


Fresident of the United States 1881-1885: 
“It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall profit, by the example and 
experience of government.” 
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P reventing Pollution of Water 
In Wells and Springs + + + + 


Precautionary Measures Which Should Be 
Taken by Rural Inhabitants and Proprietors 
of Roadside Tourist Camps Outlined 


By R. E. LAWRENCE 


Assistant Engineer, Board of Health, State of Kansas 


HE pollutional effects of human wastes 
in water supplies have long been recog- 
nized as causative agents of disease, and 

any water subject to contamination by such 
wastes is regarded by sanitarians as being 
highly unsafe. Fortunately, large centers of 
population are supplied, for the most part, 
with water from a common source, that is, 
from public water supplies. Such supplies 
are subject to rigid standards as regards 
their safety, and the agencies of constituted 
authority are at work continuously to insure 
their safety. 


>. & 


It is at once apparent that the means 
which are applied to the improvement of 
municipal water suplies have not reached 
the small supply. The shallow well, the 
driven well, or the spring, which furnishes 
water to the rural or village home, and the 
roadside eating establishment and _ tourist 
camp, have not shared in this general im- 
provement. In fact, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the average quality of such sup- 
plies has, in many instances, suffered owing 
to the detrimental effects incident to the 
increasing density of population. 


The increased hazard resulting from the 
increasing use by the public of the numerous 
roadside and tourist camp supplies is well 
known. The many contacts introduced by 
potential carriers materially complicates 
matters of sanitation and presents problems 
which do not enter into the sanitation of 
isolated places where contacts are few. For 
the purpose of classification, these roadside 
supplies, together with rural school supplies 
and others of a similar nature, may be called 
semipublic water supplies. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
deal with the many ramifications of the 
problem involved in the sanitation of road- 
side eating establishments and tourist 
camps but rather to discuss only those fea- 
tures which have to do with the sanitary in- 
spection of these semi-public water supplies. 


In his official capacity, the county health 
officer is more or less intimately familiar 
with the various supplies under his supervi- 
sion, and being in a position to make fre- 
quent inspections and analyses, the true 
quality of the drinking water being fur- 
nished to the public can be ascertained. By 
the intelligent application of the underlying 
principles governing the protection of ground 
water supplies, it is frequently possible to 
furnish instructive information which will 
result in the removal of sanitary defects af- 
fecting adversely the safety of a supply. 


The primary source of all water is rain- 
fall. Of that which enters the ground, some 
is absorbed by vegetation, some is held in 
the soil by capillary attraction, and the re- 
mainder percolates down to add to the store 
of ground water. It is readily apparent that 
all ground water has at some time been sur- 
face water and as such has had contact with 
whatever contaminating influences may be 
on the surface of the ground. 


Most soils can be considered good filtering 
material, and filtration of the water through 
several feet of earth or fine clay is usually 
sufficient to strain out practically all bac- 
teria. Filtration through ledge rock or 
coarse grained material is somewhat uncer- 
tain, while fissures will permit the free pas- 
sage of unfiltered surface water direct to the 
ground water level. Since limestone is solu- 
ble in water, crevices are readily formed, 
and it is possible for polluted water to travel 
great distances through such formations 
with comparatively little change. For that 
reason, wells and springs located in lime- 
stone formations are always to be regarded 
with some suspicion. 


+ + 


Since water-borne diseases can be con- 
tracted through the water supplies, only 
when it is subject to contamination by hu- 
man wastes, the satisfactory disposal of such 
wastes greatly simplifies the problem of pro- 
tecting the supply. Unfortunately most of 
the roadside establishments, and many of 


the rural schools and tourist camps, do not 
have at hand the facilities of modern sewage 
disposal, and in many instances toilets are 
of a most inferior type. The newer im- 
proved type of pit privy when properly con- 
structed has been found to be satisfactory 
under most conditions. Extensive experi- 
ments with this method of disposal have in- 
dicated that pollution travels but a very 
short distance into the soil from the pit, 
providing the pit does not penetrate the 
ground water stratum. When the level of 
the ground water is above the bottom of the 
pit, it is possible for pollution to travel later- 
ally, distances of 200 feet or more, and small 
wells may easily become contaminated in 
this manner. It is extremely important, 
therefore, that privy pits be kept shallow 
enough to be above the ground water level. 


Where modern plumbing facilities are pro- 
vided and the disposal of the water-carried 
waste is by means of the septic tank and 
subsurface irrigation, there is generally little 
danger of ground water contamination. 
Cesspools, because of their depth, are always 
dangerous. 


While not losing sight of the relation of 
excreta disposal to the well, it is quite gen- 
erally realized by sanitarians that the safe- 
guarding of the water supply itself is of even 
greater importance in so far as possible in- . 
fection of the water is concerned. The sani- 
tary defects which permit contamination in 
supplies either continuously or intermit- 
tently may be the result of accident, ignor- 
ance or poor design. 


Shallow wells are frequently of the open 
dug type, which too often are not provided 
with a water-tight curbing or casing extend- 
ing deep enough to keep out contaminated 
surface or very shallow ground water. Walls 
constructed of loose-laid brick or stone are 
generally unsatisfactory, since such con- 
struction permits water to enter the well 
above the water-bearing formation which 
has not been sufficiently filtered. The safe 
vertical depth in soil which will effectively 
filter out surface bacteria varies within wide 
limits depending on the filtering medium. 


+ + 


Probably the most common defect to be 
noted in the construction of dug wells is 
poor covering or complete lack of a cover. 
This condition will allow waste water and 
possibly contaminated material to fall into 
the well. The use of a rope and bucket to 
draw water from a well cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Since the bucket and 
rope enter the water in the well which is 
later drawn for use, there is always the pos- 
sibility of introducing into the water infec- 
tious material from the hands of a carrier. 


The same precautionary measures must be 
taken for the protection of drilled or driven 
wells as for dug wells, although in most 
cases such supplies are much more easily 
protected. In the construction of deep wells, 
failure to extend the outside metal well cas- 
ing to a sufficient depth and seal into solid 
stratum, sometimes permits contaminated 
surface water or shallow ground water to 
get into the well. Holes in outside metal 
casing produced by corrosion quite often per- 
mit contamination by allowing seepage into 
the well. 


In the construction of drilled wells there 
is usually an annular space between the cas- 
ing and the drill rope which, if not properly 
closed, may allow surface water to seep down 
along the casing and into the well. This 
annular space should be filled with concrete, 
the concrete collar extending down several 
feel below the surface of the ground. The 
ground around the well should be graded up 
and good drainage provided. 

Probably the greatest number of sanitary 
defects in most ground water supplies can 
be traced to the poor location of the sup- 
plies, with regard to surface drainage, flood- 
ing at times of high water, and the proxim- 
ity to sources of sewage contamination. The 
only remedy for these conditions is the es- 
tablishment of the supplies, when possible, 
in more favorable locations. 


Recreation and Mental Health 
Setting Aside Time for Play Viewed as Essential 
By DR. CHRISTOPHER FLETCHER 


First Assistant Physician, Buffalo State Hospital, State of New York 


NTEREST in mental hygiene centers about 
the question of individual adjustment to 
the constantly varying situations of life, 

and involves questions of heredity, of mental 
and physical balance, of attitude, of work 
and play. j 5 

Our day of 24 hours may be happily di- 
vided into three equal parts; namely, eight 
hours for work, eight hours for play, recre- 
ation or relaxation, and eight hours for 
sleep. This balanced schedule, if followed, 
would contribute much to a stable, harmoni- 
ous, and happy existence. Continued abuse 
of the schedule can only result in physical, 
nervous and mental illness of one kind or 
another. Balances must be maintained for 
health, and nature attains these by con- 
trasts. With no contrasts there is monotony 
which is exhausting to the nervous system. 
Work and play constitute contrasts of great 
significance for mental health. 

The psychiatrist's concern is mental work, 
because it causes fatigue of the nervous sys- 
tem. It requires the exercise of intelligence, 
and involves concentration and mental 
stress. The degree to which fatigue devel- 
ops depends on whether we have found our 
proper vocation. If we do work that is 
pleasing to us 2 minimum amount of nerv- 
ous energy is expended. If our work is dis- 
tasteful, it is drudgery, and causes the ex- 
penditure of an excessive amount of nervous 
energy. Rest does not fully relieve this fa- 
tigue because in rest we continue to be con- 
scious of the distasteful drudgery; but relief 
is obtained in play for it carries our thoughts 
into pleasing activities and acts thereby as 
a safety valve for the expression of pent-up 
emotions. 

Another kind of effort of even greater im- 
portance than the intellectual type is that 
required to adapt ourselves to the constantly 


varying social situations in life. Failure in 
making necessary adjustments is the cause 
of much of the misery in the world. Play, 
which inculcates in a pleasing way the art 
of adaptation, is of inestimable value in as- 
sisting us to live happily with our fellows. 


We are born with inherited impulses, 
urges, strivings, or tendencies to act in a 
way patterned after the manner of life of 
our primitive ancestry. These are spoken of 
as instincts. They are accompanied by an 
emotional urge and are constantly seeking 
expression. If the instinctual desires are ful- 
filled, we have a sense of well-being, a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, and of achievement. 


However, both the urges and the social 
order must receive due consideration. If 
urges, with their accompanying feelings, su- 
persede social requirements, then results 
may conflict with laws or established cus- 
toms. If the social order is given the greater 
weight, the urges may be repressed, but be- 
cause of the force from behind pressing 
them out, they will find expression in un- 
natural ways, and may cause instability or 
nervous Or mental illness. A balance must 
be maintained and the task is to find ways 
and means whereby we can allow the urges 
socially-approved expression. 


Here play is of the greatest service. It 
gives an outlet for instinctual urges as it 
takes the form of primitive racial activity 
and may easily be made to conform to social 
usage. To summarize: Play affords a happy 
contrast to work; it brings relief from the 
peculiar fatigue which follows our modern 
strenuous life. It rests those parts of the 
nervous system which our daily work most 
stresses. It helps to satisfy the instinctual 
cravings and thus contributes to mental 
health, 
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